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THE OPPORTUNIST 



CHAPTER I 

Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship. 

Henry VI, y Act. v. Scene 5. 

Lord Charles Maule, second son of the sixth, 
^> and brother of the seventh Duke of Whit- 
^' church, was the best hated and most respected 

man in England. He held the post of Secretary 
^ of State for War in a Conservative ministry ; 



and, what was more, he was supposed to hold 

\ \j the fate of that ministry in his own hands ; for, 

.^ if he had chosen to break away, Sir Thomas 

/■;\Laughton, the Prime Minister, would have 

-s been unable to keep his party together. He 

I would have suffered not only the reduction of 

; his majority by the loss of those who would 

* V follow Maule, and the assistance of an able and 

V vigorous colleague, but also loss of prestige 

* • even among those who were most devoted to 

.1. ' him, for it was he who had made Lord Charles's 
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position so intolerable that any man might have 
been excused for resigning it. Lord Charles 
was in private life the incarnation of selfishness, 
in public life he endured a daily martyrdom, 
and endured it so serenely that he was credited 
with the stoicism of the Red Indian at the 
stake. Whether patriotism or personal ambi- 
tion enabled him to hold on in spite of all dis- 
comfort was a problem too difficult of solution 
for any but the powers of the recording angel. 
In either case the results were the same. 

Three years previously Maule had deliber- 
ately taken office under a man whose whole 
nature was in antagonism to his own, because, 
in main principles, his policy was the same ; but 
though he had borne himself with exemplary 
patience, the more admirable because he was 
by nature self-assertive and quick to resent a 
slight, his patience had met with no response ; 
with a folly akin to suicidal madness. Sir Thomas 
had left untried no means of humiliating and 
thwarting him. He seldom consulted him ex- 
cept when it was unavoidable, and then showed 
a preference for the opinion of any other mem- 
ber of his cabinet who had the smallest claim 
to speak on the matter under discussion. He 
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ignored him in public, and openly avoided him 
in the avoidance of that friction which was in- 
evitable when the two men met, and which the 
one who fostered it seemed to find so much 
more intolerable than the other. 

During the years of office the matter for 
agreement between the War Secretary and his 
leader had frayed away, just as the Conserva- 
tive majority had dwindled; so that at this 
date, while held together by only the slenderest 
cord, the two men were more mutually essential 
than at any previous period. The cord which 
joined them was a policy of peace at any price. 
Rumours had been rife for some time as to 
disturbances on the Russo- Afghan boundary; 
and, as these menaced the integrity of an empire 
England had sworn to uphold, there was a 
possibility of collision with one of the great 
powers of Europe, and questions being asked 
by the nation as to what steps were to be taken 
to oppose the steady advance of Russia, and 
whether there was any prospect of danger to 
the Indian empire. 

Laughton and Maule had made light of 
warnings and disquietude ; with one voice they 
had assured the nation that no fear need be 
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felt, that Russia's intentions were merely to 
restore peace among the lawless tribes on her 
own borders, and that no steps to hinder her 
in this necessary work were contemplated. 
But as the rumours gathered in intensity the 
two men drew together, and were on better 
terms than they had been since the beginning 
of the present Parliament. The other members 
of the cabinet were not likely to take any inde- 
pendent line of their own ; the Indian Secretary, 
the Right Hon. Edward James Southborough, 
was as submissive to the will of his chief as 
any schoolboy could be ; the Foreign Minister, 
Lord Shalstone, was a good-humoured man of 
considerable ability, who had never yet shown 
any tendency to precipitate matters to a crisis ; 
the rest were all well in hand. Therefore it 
was beyond all things expedient, from the 
Prime Minister's point of view, that piinor 
points should be discreetly ignored while he 
and Lord Charles were together, and that the 
Indian border policy should be emphasised. 
Yet, with all this necessity. Sir Thomas seemed 
to find it difficult to treat his colleague with 
even decent civility; his well-meaning was 
not apparent beneath a manner which seemed 
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pointedly to convey boredom or contempt, and 
a weaker man than the War Secretary, or one 
less girt about with iron self-control, would long 
before have flung his position and prospects to 
the wind in a whirlwind of indignation. 

One day in January, when the fog, which had 
hung thickly over the marshy ground at West- 
minster, had lifted, a knot of idlers gathered in 
Downing Street to watch the dispersal of the 
Ministers after a cabinet meeting, and to make 
comments on their persons and politics. As 
they came forth and scattered this way and 
that in cabs and carriages, and even on foot, 
with that lack of ostentation on which govern- 
ing England peculiarly prides itself, the better 
informed among the onlookers made remarks 
indicative of the trend of public opinion. When 
Sir Thomas Laughton came down the steps 
he was pointed out to the uninitiated : * That's 
him, the little man with the pointed beard and 
the thin face ; he looks as if he hadn't time to get 
a good square meal. If I was Prime Minister, 
I wouldn't walk where I could ride, anyway.' 

* That's Lord Charles, that is,' said another, 
as a short alert man, somewhat past the prime of 
life, stood for a moment on the steps waiting 
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for his brougham. 'And there's Lord Shal- 
stone aside him, the very kindest old gent he 
is, and such a man to laugh, they do say he'd 
make a joke out of his wife's funeral ; he's got 
that way with him.* 

* He ain't no fool, for all that,' said another, 
who had not yet spoken. 'And as long as 
we've got Charlie at the War Office we've no 
call to be afraid. Lord Shalstone, he'll do the 
softy business, just to keep furriners in a good 
temper, but he'll help Charlie to see they get 
their dessarts all the same.' 

Faint applause greeted this remark. About 
the * dessarts ' of foreigners there could be no 
two opinions. 

As Lord Charles got into his brougham and 
drove away, a small electric 4amp shone out 
softly in the interior, lighting it up vividly in 
contrast with the gloomy atmosphere of fog 
outside. It showed up the man's face in rigid 
lines of black and white : it was clean-shaven, 
and was drawn with lines and angles without 
curves ; and how hard an expression that gives 
a man, no one knows until they have studied 
the subject. Lord Charles looked as if he 
never laid aside his armour, and it tested 
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credulity to believe that even his valet had 
ever seen him in pyjamas. His expression 
showed none of that weariness of ceaseless 
responsibility that marked his leader, for re- 
sponsibility was to him a support and strong- 
hold, the very framework of life. 

His movements were precise, and his ap- 
pearance neat. He set his despatch -box on 
the seat opposite, then noting it was an inch to 
one side in regard to its position among the 
buttons, he settled it exactly, before he sat 
back and crossed his legs. 

When he arrived at his house in Grosvenor 
Place he went upstairs to the large handsome 
room which in his bachelor establishment took 
the place of a drawing-room. He entered 
noiselessly, and had been there some seconds 
before his private secretary, who was seated at 
the end of a long table, discovered him. As 
he stood up Lord Charles came forward and 
held out his hand. ' Charities,' he said briefly. 

The secretary, whose name was Edward 
Darnley, smiled rather drearily as he passed 
him a neatly docketed bundle, and with the 
other hand indicated a pile of telegrams. 

But Lord Charles refused the proffered bait ; 
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he retired to his chair by the fire and immersed 
himself in a • number of charitable appeals, of 
which twenty-five per cent were as worthless 
as the paper on which they were written. It 
was one of his most teasing foibles to set the 
unimportant before the essential, and one which 
caused his secretaries much wear and tear. 
This particular young man appeared resigned 
by reason of long habit. He made no further 
attempt to influence his employer, but returned 
to his work. He knew that he would not be 
allowed to speak on any of the numerous ques- 
tions waiting for disposal for at least an hour. 
He was a long -limbed, pleasant -faced fellow, 
perfectly ordinary and perfectly unaffected. 
All the buckram which had gone to the making 
of Lord Charles had been omitted in him. 

When at length he was permitted to 
approach his chief and rattle off the 
catalogue of many matters which had arisen 
in .his absence, he showed an alertness and 
business-like aptitude which rather belied his 
appearance. He had everything in order, and 
the papers referring to each item in sequence, 
and in spite of several interruptions, got the 
main answers that he wanted in little under an 
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hour. Then he put together some documents 
and prepared to go. 

' One moment/ said Lord Charles. ' Is it 
likely that you will be seeing your cousin 
to-night ? ' 

* I can do so.' 

* Good. Tell him to spare me an hour at 
eight if possible ; if he is not dining anywhere 
else, dinner will be ready here then.' 

Parliament was not in session, therefore 
there was no attendance at the House to absorb 
the whole evening. A little before eight, while 
Lord Charles was still in contemplation of his 
mountainous correspondence, the door opened, 
and a man came in with the easy familiarity of 
one who is quite at home. He was tall rather 
than short, with an absence of colouring-matter 
in hair and complexion that made him look 
almost like an albino ; nevertheless he was 
well made, and his manner and air of self- 
confidence were sufficient to inspire respect : it 
was easy to see that he was a man who would 
never suffer extinction while it lay in his own 
power to make himself felt. He was an im- 
portant person at this crisis, and there were 
rumours that he might even form a cave. 
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and split from allegiance to his late chief Lord 
Charles, but outwardly the two men were on 
the best and most amicable terms. 

* You told Edward you wanted to see me/ 
said Hayne Blenheim, coming forward. ' The 
fact is, I have not seen you alone for so long, I 
rather shirked the plunge, in view of arrears.' 

' How much time can you spare me?/ 

* Going to dine at once ? Well, say an hour 
afterwards.' 

* Then I must claim the whole of that hour 
to discuss a topic of my own choosing.' 

* Right,' said Hayne. * In that case we had 
better have dinner immediately.' He spoke as 
if he were quite accustomed to give orders in the 
house, and indeed he was, having been private 
secretary to Lord Charles for fire years, and 
having, during that time, established himself 
on a footing of intimacy that was strange in 
one who was no blood relation. 

During dinner the conversation was kept 
strictly to general topics, and it was not until 
the two returned to the library that Lord Charles 
showed signs of speaking on the matter which 
was evidently engrossing his mind to an unusual 
extent. His manner showed that he was a 
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little perplexed how to begin, and Hayne, 
knowing him well, was amused at this circum- 
stance, but gave him no help by questions. 

At last Lord Charles made the plunge. 

M'm an official person,' he said rather stiffly, 
' and you are the most human man I know, yet 
I don't think your personality overcame my 
officiality in all the years we worked together.' 

* No,' said Hayne, • it didn't.' 

' Yet to-night I have sent for you on purpose 
to get behind the crust, and be personal; if 
you think this intrusive, remember the effort 
it causes me, and make allowances.' 

Hayne was amused and slightly curious. 
He made a movement of assent. 

* It seems to me to be a matter of urgent 
moment,' said Lord Charles, with an intonation 
which in any other man might have been 
interpreted to mean nervousness. • You have, 
I suppose, considered at some time or another 
the question of marriage ? ' 

* Not definitely.' 

*Then at least you have not definitely 
decided against it ? ' 

* I believe I should find I had, if I gave my 
mind to it.' 
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' That is to say, considering personal inclina- 
tion only ; but there are responsibilities attached 
to your position, you are an only son, one of the 
oldest baronetcies in England will die with you.' 

' I never can see,' Hayne began, * why people 
should take so much trouble to perpetuate a 
thing they care so little about themselves ; the 
idea seems to be that the longer a line stretches 
back in the past, the further one should wish 
to drag it out into the future. But what can 
it matter to any individual whether his great- 
grandson will be eighteenth baronet, or whether 
he will have no great-grandson at all ? I can 
understand, of course, that one would not like 
to leave sickly or crippled children ; but between 
the alternative of leaving an ordinary sort of 
son, and leaving no son at all, I can see no 
vast difference; it's a mere matter of feeling, 
and depends on whether one has the paternal 
instinct or not. I haven't.' 

' Have you any inherent objection to mar- 
riage in itself?' 

' No ; not except for the ties it imposes.' 

' I was married once, for three years ; I did 
not find the ties irksome.' 

It occurred to Hayne that perhaps in that 
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case the woman had, but it was not a thought 
to express in words. Lord Charles was habitu- 
ally courteous to women, but with that ex- 
aggerated courtesy which, if they did but know 
it, signifies contempt more clearly than any 
spoken word. He had never risen superior to 
the habit of classifying them as one whole, with 
disabilities and charms entirely limited by their 
sex ; to recognise them as individuals, differing 
among themselves as men did, would have 
seemed to him merely ridiculous. When he 
questioned Hayne in regard to marriage, it was 
marriage in the abstract; now, however, he 
seemed to notice the omission. 

* So far I have been speaking generally, but, 
of course, I do not mean to continue doing so. 
You are not in love at present, evidently ? ' 

' Frankly,' said Hayne, standing up and 
speaking with some seriousness, * I have never 
been in love. I recognise the tremendous 
power of sexual attraction, as any one must 
who has seen its consequences, but I feel it no 
more than a blind man feels colour ; it has not 
touched me.' 

'You will then be all the safer. Marry 
now.' 
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* May I ask your reasons ? ' 

' You are ambitious ; a clever wife can do 
much that a man cannot do for himself. You 
can choose sensibly, unhampered by the mists 
of passion; you are yet too young to have 
formed to any terrible extent those bachelor 
habits which bind a man like steel chains.' 

' Well,' said Hayne. ' And the girl ? ' 

* She is as dear to me as my own daughter. 
She has an income of ;^2000 a year, independent 
of all control. She only wants a word from you 
to become your wife.' 

Hayne had no room to doubt to whom his 
ex-chief referred ; these facts would not fit 
every girl. Vera Duncan, Lord Charles's ward, 
was numbered not only among society heiresses, 
but society beauties. Hayne knew her very 
well indeed ; he pictured her in an instant as 
he had seen her only that morning in the Park. 
Her straight thin figure, of which he had once 
heard a common man remark, * It might have 
been put on back to front, and no one would 
have known the difference,' was not beautiful, 
but her pale intense face was, especially as it was 
lighted up by great brilliant reddish-brown eyes, 
which matched so perfectly in tint with her 
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splendid hair, that one involuntarily tested the 
match again and again while talking to her. 
Hayne seemed to hear her clear refined voice, 
and to feel the buoyancy of the wild spirits 
that carried her through life on the crest of a 
wave of excitement. She was certainly in- 
teresting, and quite uncommon, but he had 
never wanted to marry her. And to say that 
he was astounded when he heard that she 
wanted to marry him would have been to state 
the case too mildly. In fact, his astonishment 
reduced him all at once from the level of a man 
of the world to that of a commonplace school- 
boy, and he burst out, * But why the deuce * 

and stopped again. 

* I should in the ordinary way have left you 
to find it out for yourself,' said Lord Charles, 
' but for something that has been communicated 
to me on indisputable authority ; the fact is, the 
suspense is killing her. She is very delicate ; 
that is to say, her spirit is too great for the 
comparatively frail body, and she has lived up 
to the limits of her vital power ; if you do not 
speak soon, I believe she will die.* 

It would have been about as absurd to ask 
Lord Charles if he were sure of his facts as to 
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ask St. Paul's Cathedral if it were sure of its 
foundations; and, in the ordinary course of 
events, Hayne would never have dreamt of 
such folly, but now he muttered anxiously, 
* But are you sure ? It's so extraordinary.* 
Lord Charles answered by a slight smile. 

* Why the dickens does she want to marry 
me?' 

*Ah, there you ask me something no man 
can answer ; the question is, have you any very 
radical objection to marrying her ? ' 

* Not except that I like her too well for that 
sort of thing ; she is worthy of better than I can 
give. I am not in love with her, and a girl like 
that, by Jove, what a passion she should inspire ! 
I can't pretend to love her, and I can't go to her 
and say, " I hear you want to marry me ; take 
me, but I don't love you." ' 

'A very little goes a long way with a 
woman.* 

* You generalise too much, you know,' said 
Hayne. ' A woman with eyes like that could 
not but be exigeant. If one were in love with 
her it would be — well — magnificent ; but if not 
— ah — impossible. ' 

'The idea is evidently one which has not 
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entered your head before, but it is not to be 
dismissed in a moment ; take it away with you, 
give it some of that attention you are in the 
habit of bestowing on political affairs, and, if 
you finally decide against it, bring it back to 
me, and we will bury to-night's conversation 
for ever/ 

Hayne was silent. 

After a long interval he said slowly, * If it 
were any one else I might have thought of 
what you say, but she is too good for that ; she 
demands as her right, and should have, a man's 
whole heart. Besides, what you tell me is in- 
explicable. I always thought, if there were 
any partiality, that Edward got his share. At 
all events ' 

' It seems to you, however, a possibility ? ' 

* If I allow you to think that, my silence will 
convert the possibility into a probability to you, 
whereas my own mind might be working in the 
opposite direction.' 

* My mind does not work in grooves. Your 
time of silence for reflection will not influence 
me either way.' 

* On that understanding,' said Hayne slowly, 
' I admit the possibility.' 



CHAPTER II 

Who is't can read a woman ? — CymbtUne^ Act ▼. Scene 5. 

It is too sweeping an assertion to say that to 
understand perfectly would be to love perfectly, 
yet nevertheless a measure of comprehension 
does help toward that end. We live each in 
his own little shut box and reveal the contents 
by deliberate speech if we are very frank, or 
we mislead others as to the contents by deliber- 
ately fraudulent glances if we are very cunning, 
and each one knows only just so much as the 
other by stupidity or design chooses to tell. 
Hayne felt as if some one had suddenly opened 
the lid and given him an unlawful peep into a 
box which he had no business to see. He had 
been allowed a glimpse at the inner workings of 
Vera's mind, and in spite of all probability to the 
contrary, he was bound to believe that what he 
had been shown was true, and consequently the 
interest which he felt in her was greatly en- 
hanced. They stood together in the lobby, the 

18 
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day after the opening of Parliament, and Hayne's 
mind was more full of her than it had ever been 
before. It was the first time he had seen her 
since his conversation with Lord Charles, and 
every one of her gestures and little tricks of 
manner seemed to have acquired new signifi- 
cance in the light of that revelation. She 
and her aunt had come here as his guests, and 
the latter was engaged in an earnest endeavour 
to extract information from a common-looking 
little stout man who appeared anxious and 
worried. 

' Do look at Mowcus,' said Vera, with a 
sweeping gesture in her direction. * Who can 
she be talking to? Oh, she's button-holing 
him, actually, not merely metaphorically. How 
awfully funny! She mustn't, though, really. 
Do please tell her I want to speak to her.' 

Hayne laughed, but as he started to perform 
the uncongenial task, Mrs. Kearsley released 
her victim, and came headlong through the 
crowd towards them. 

' That's Mr. Marsham, Vera,' she cried out 
loudly, * A most charming man ; he edits The 
Local Press at Doresly, and he's going to re- 
produce my articles from The Perfect Lady ; 
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it doesn't pay, you know, but it has an immense 
circulation. How do you do, Mr. Blenheim.^ 
Of course I ought not to talk shop before out- 
siders, I know.' 

* How do you like being called an outsider?* 
Vera asked in an undertone as they proceeded 
along the passage to the gallery. 

'The wound is in proportion to one's 
desire to stand well with the speaker,' he 
answered. 'As long as it was not you who 
said it ' 

Vera looked at him squarely. * You have 
caught a trick of saying pretty things lately,' 
she said abruptly, ' and I don't like it, it sounds 
artificial.' 

* I'm not artificial,' he said quickly. 

' No, but you can assume the artificial more 
readily than most men; perhaps it's when 
you're nervous.* 

The breath of a cold wind seemed to blow 
over Hayne, and he felt in an instant why it 
was that, with all his genuine admiration for 
this girl, he had never thought of marrying her. 
It was the way in which she said things like 
that, with a little air of cold superiority, as if 
she were dissecting something that might 
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tremble and pulsate before her, but which 
could never make her nervous or offer aught 
but a respectful homage. She seemed to be 
without that quality of tenderness which shows 
itself in a sort of divine shyness. Hayne had 
come here to-night more excited than he would 
have cared to own. Even a man with a good 
opinion of himself might have been excused for 
a little inflation when told that a girl like Vera is 
supposed to be dying with love for him, and if she 
had shown by any look or tone confirmation of 
the story, he would have been willing enough to 
respond. Now for the moment he felt he almost 
hated her, and he scoffed at Lord Charles's tale. 
But if the tale itself were untrue, where was 
the motive ; was the whole thing a plot ? Did 
this girl want to marry him for other reasons 
than love, and had she and that fox of a 
guardian concocted a scheme by which to force 
his hand? The idea flashed upon Hayne in 
a moment as he stood by his guests in the 
gallery, and turned him cold. He lost himself 
in thought until Vera's voice recalled him. 

' There is my guardian,' she said ; * he looks 
as fresh as usual. Did you ever know him tired 
or worn ? ' As he did not answer, she looked 
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up at him. Hayne met her eyes fully and held 
them with his. * I saw him two or three nights 
ago; we had a long confidential talk/ he 
said slowly. Vera's face was innocence itself; 
her wonderful dancing eyes flashed right into 
his, and withdrew again as she laughed, * Dull, 
dull, dull ! Oh, I should like to be behind a table 
or screen, and jump out on you both when you 
are laboriously wading through masses of dry 
detail.' 

He left her there, with a last impression of 
those wonderful scintillating, flashing eyes, and 
cursed himself for a blackguard for having even 
for a moment suspected her of any complicity. 
Plot there might be, but if so the old fox was 
alone responsible. Likely enough Vera did 
not care for him, Hayne, at all ; that was merely 
a forged weapon in the game ; but if she did not, 
then something had gone which had added a fillip 
to the last three days of life. No doubt the girl 
was fascinating, original, high-spirited ; but was 
there heart underneath ? There lay the rub : 
was she a selfish brilliant shell or a deeply 
feeling woman ? He had been repelled at first 
by the idea of her exigeance, but now that it 
seemed probable the exigeance would not be 
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for him, he wished it there. Yet why in the 
world should Lord Charles be so anxious for 
the match if the girl did not desire it, and what 
should make the girl desire it if she did not love 
him? Hayne was not a rich man, consider- 
ing his position : few eldest sons are. They 
live more by the credit of what they will spend 
in the future, than by what they actually do 
spend in the present. He lived with his father, 
and had been subject to an allowance all his 
life, and all the world knows that a man with 
an allowance and a conscience is not nearly so 
well off as a man with some capital at his dis- 
posal, be it only a few thousands of pounds. 

The town house of the Blenheims was 
in Grosvenor Square, and the family estate 
in Buckinghamshire was let. Sir Edward 
Blenheim had lived in London all his life, 
and positively loathed the country — a loathing 
which even the instinct of 'family,' which he 
possessed in an unusual degree, could not 
mitigate so far as to persuade him to keep 
up a country seat. * If I retained it on 
principle, I should never go there, Hayne 
would never go there, and it would suffer from 
personal, if not financial negligence,' he said. 
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So he and his only son lived together in 
London and worshipped the god of politics 
without a single difference of opinion. Hayne 
was too comfortable to desire marriage for the 
sake of home and companionship. He had 
both these blessings already, and he had never 
lost his head over any girl to the extent of 
making him desire her for her own sake. 
Matrimony is due in many cases to a mere 
combination of circumstances : a man arrives 
at that stage in his career when he feels 
justified in leaving rooms and setting up for 
himself in the more expensive dignity of a 
house. A house involves some one to look 
after it, and consequently the bachelor becomes 
a Benedick. Hayne had never received this 
preliminary jolt to send him out of his rut. He 
was of an affectionate, companionable nature, 
and if he had been condemned to solitude would 
probably long before have taken to himself a 
wife for companionship ; but his father fulfilled 
all requirements, and though Sir Edward was 
stern and cold on the surface, he fairly idolised his 
clever son. . He had married rather late in life, 
and had seen six children die in infancy or early 
childhood, and the survivor consequently came 
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into a heritage of disproportionate precious- 
ness from his birth. Lady Blenheim had been 
a tall pale woman of gracious manners and 
inordinate vanity. Her son in some ways 
resembled her. He had been fifteen when she 
died, but even then he was old enough to 
condemn with the unsparing criticism of youth 
her inconsistency and craving for admiration. 
He had always been critical where his affections 
were concerned. From boyhood he had been 
destined for politics, and after the usual school 
and college career he had been returned to 
Parliament at the very early age of twenty- 
three. It was while he was at college that 
Edward Darnley had come into the story of 
his life. Edward was the son of Sir Edward's 
only sister, who had married a country clergy- 
man, very much against her family's wishes, 
and had died leaving five small sons, of whom 
the eldest was three or four years younger 
than Hayne. Feeling it incumbent on him 
to do something at this juncture to show 
respect for his sister's memory. Sir Edward 
had journeyed down to the Midlands and 
selected one of the little tribe, much as he 
would have chosen a pony, and had brought 
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him back to be adopted and educated. The 
agonies of transplantation had been survived, 
and the boy had grown up worthy of the 
invariable kindness he had received ; between 
himself and Hayne there was a bond passing 
that of brotherly love, and Edward was as 
much a son of the house as his cousin. Hayne 
had sat for his first constituency for three years, 
and being thrown out at a general election, had 
spent a couple of years in India and Central 
Asia, penetrating far into the great central 
plateau, and making himself as fully acquainted 
with the problem of the Russian advance as 
time permitted. He had returned to take up 
his duties as private secretary to Lord Charles 
Maule, and was returned to Parliament for 
a Scotch constituency, which he still repre- 
sented. Finally, the increasing pressure of 
work, which his ability and earnest ambition 
had drawn upon him, had forced him to give 
up the secretaryship, which had devolved upon 
his cousin. 

All things considered, he had certainly some- 
thing to gain from marriage with Vera Duncan, 
though not so much as most men. The largest 
factor was the cementing of the interest which 
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Lord Charles already felt in him. If he were 
bound by marriage as well as friendship, it 
was more likely that the astute old War 
Secretary would push him forward in many 
ways, and Hayne was not the man to over- 
look such possibilities. When he went to 
take his guests to dinner, his mind was in 
a state of chaos, which to a man who habitually 
dockets and files, was little short of maddening, 
and he found Vera no less inscrutable than 
before. She talked naturally and with her 
usual vivacity, but gave no sign of uplifting 
the veil so that he might peep beneath. Half- 
way through the dinner Edward made his 
appearance with a message, and Vera at once 
became affected ; her manner changed utterly, 
and she poured out a string of silly chatter. 
' She's at her worst when she's affected,' Hayne 
thought ; ' however, a husband could soon stop 
that, I suppose. She's no business to be 
affected because of Ted, though.' Then in a 
moment a new light dawned on him, and he 
cursed himself for an ass not to have seen it 
before. ' That's what the old man is afraid of,' 
he thought. * Ted is ten times more of a 
detrimental than I, and it's necessary to put 
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a stop to it at all costs. He is sharp enough 
to know that Ted would never enter the lists 
against me, so he counts on his giving way. 
That's it, of course, but what of the girl? 
Surely she has something to say in the matter.* 
The new idea struck him unpleasantly, and as 
he was not wanting in pluck he determined 
to put his conjecture to some sort of test at 
once. He waited until Edward had withdrawn, 
and then as he sat by Vera and she resumed 
her normal manner, he did the boldest thing 
he had ever done in his life. 

* Give me a fitting rebuke if I trespass too 
far,' he said coolly : * I want to know, is there 
anything between you and my cousin ? ' 

Vera held up her champagne glass and 
looked at him over it. * Why don't you always 
speak like that ? ' she asked. ' You would soon 
learn all you wanted to know.' 

Again he felt that disagreeable chill, as of 
having been patronised. 

' I want an answer to my question,' he said 
coldly. 

' You deserve it. I was not mocking ; you 
always misinterpret me.' 

* Tell me, then.' 
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' No, honour, no,' she said, almost under 
her breath; and why, he did not know, but 
there came a tenser moment between them 
than there had ever been yet, and he caught 
her hand under the table and held it, and in 
that moment he believed all that Lord Charles 
had told him, and for the first time the influence 
of a woman made his heart beat quicker, and 
the blood mount to his head like new wine. 

When the ladies had returned to the gallery 
Hayne went to the corridor, where he was 
within sound of the division bell, and wrote 
letters, one after another, quickly, and thought 
not at all, except about the business in hand. 
He was at rest because, for the present, his 
mind was made up: he was going to marry 
Vera Duncan. 



CHAPTER III 

Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affidrs of love. 

Much Ado AbotU Nothings Act ii. Scene i. 

It was Edward Darnley who appeared to 
escort Vera and Mrs. Kearsley to their 
carriage when they were ready to go. At 
the first glance Vera saw that something had 
happened, and her quick face expressed a 
question before Edward spoke at all. 

' My uncle has had a .slight attack, and 
Hayne was sent for/ he explained. * He asked 
me to make his excuses and act as his proxy.' 

Mrs. Kearsley heard neither cause nor 
apology; she almost tumbled over her niece 
in her hurry to get down first. * I prefer a 
hansom, and so you must take the carriage,' 
she announced with emphasis ; * that is to say, 
if you won't come on to the Cannings.' 

• I never thwart people when their prefer- 
ences are to my own advantage,' said Vera 

graciously. 

30 
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'You should be surrounded with truthful 
people/ said Edward, laughing. 

'Will you come with me? Do you want 
to ? ' was all the answer he received, given in 
a quick undertone. 

' Of course I want to.' 

' Well, you may.' 

Mrs. Kearsley enjoyed the inestimable ad- 
vantage of never hearing anything that was 
not directly addressed to her; not that she 
was at all deaf, but she suffered from a 
sort of absorption which produces the same 
result, and is in fact mental deafness. She 
heard nothing that passed between the two 
within a yard of her, but nodded and waved 
to them as she drove away in a hansom, 
and immediately dismissed them from her 
thoughts. 

Vera leaned forward a little as the carriage 
started, and just touched Edward's hair with 
her finger. * Do you know you are growing 
grey ? ' she asked gently. 

* If so, you are partly responsible for it.' 

' It's very wrong of me to have you here 
alone — at least people would think so; but I 
wanted to see you, to say how sorry I am, 
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do you understand? I am sorry for what I 
said the other night.' 

* For the first part, or the last ? ' 

* Oh, for the first, I mean. I know it was 
all my fault; I led you on deliberately, and 
I meant to say no all the time, but it had to 
be. I wanted you for a friend, Edward, and as 
long as it lay unspoken between us, you could 
never be that.' 

' And now you don't want me for a friend, 
so you are sorry you forced my hand ? ' 

* That is just like you ; you always pretend 
not to understand! No, it's not that at all, 
but I don't think it was quite fair to you. 
Tell me, you never would have asked me, if 
I hadn't made you ? ' 

* You didn't make me.* 

* I thought you would resent that, but it's 
true. You have too poor an opinion of your- 
self; you would not have spoken otherwise.* 

' In any case it was desperately bold, a 
fellow like me with total income from all sources 
;^6oo a year, to dare to propose to you ! ' 

' It's not that, not that at all. If I loved you, 
mine would be enough for both ; but I don't, 
and I wanted to say so, and get it over, and 
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now we need never refer to the subject again. 
But you will still come and see me ? * 
*Yes, rildothat; 

* I knew you were not like most men. 
They would have said, " No, thank you — all 
or nothing ; if you won't have me, I cannot 
come and watch others near you." ' 

'Oh, I'm not so far gone as all that,' he 
said carelessly. Vera looked at him with a 
surprised and rather hurt expression, where- 
upon he laughed. 'You don't like that? I'm 
sorry ; I can't say anything else.' 

' I don't believe you ever did care for me 
the least little bit.' 

•We've settled that I'm not to,' he said. 
* Now tell me why you want a friend. I 
should have thought you had too many; and 
especially, there's your sister, a ready-made 
confidante.' 

* I never tell Heather anything. She's the 
dearest and sweetest girl in the world, but I 
can't confide in her; she's not like me. She 
isn't my sister at all, no relation; didn't you 
know that ? ' 

' Yes, I believe I did ; but you are always 
together.' 
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' We were at the same school, and when we 
left I couldn't do without her, and so she came 
to me. She has no people of her own, and 
we three — Mowcus, and she, and I — do suit each 
other so very well ; we are always happy/ 

After a pause her thoughts darted to another 
subject. * Is Sir Edward very ill ? ' 

* I believe it's a slight stroke, but we don't 
want that to get about. He's an old man. 
Hayne is naturally anxious.' 

Her tone suddenly changed. ' Edward, 
quick, I am faint — the cordial, get it,' she 
gasped. He started, and saw the feeble efforts 
she was making to extract something from the 
cascade of lace that fell from throat to waist, 
and in a minute one of his arms was round 
her. She sank toward him, and with the other 
hand he put hers aside, and drew the phial 
from its warm hiding-place. He extracted 
the stopper with his teeth and held the bottle 
to her mouth. The first few drops revived 
her. She raised herself and wiped her damp 
forehead, on which the hair lay heavily, and 
the great witch's eyes, dead from all sparkle, 
looked at him piteously out of what seemed 
a little shrunken white face. 'Ah,' she said 
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with a deep, long breath. ' Tm so glad it was 
only you, Edward.' 

' Shall I stop the carriage ? ' 

'Oh, no; why? I'm all right. Doesn't 
one look a beast when one is faint? You'll 
promise never to tell any one, won't you ? ' 

' Are you often like this ? ' 

' No, but I know it may come on any time, 
especially if I've been excited, but I hide it up. 
I can't, I won't be an invalid. I'll live up to the 
full height of my vitality, and then drop dead ; 
not coddle and cosset for years. You won't tell ? ' 

' I'll use my own discretion.' 

With this she had to be content, as nothing 
would move him ; but his good-night was un- 
usually tender, for as a rule he was singularly 
undemonstrative, and he turned away from the 
house in Westbourne Terrace feeling as if 
some deep, new, inexplicable ache had been 
added to life. 

On arriving at the house in Grosvenor 
Square he let himself in with his own latch- 
key, and went straight upstairs. Hayne, who 
was in his father's room, came out on hearing 
the footfall on the landing. * There is no need 
to whisper,' he said, in answer to Edward's 
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subdued question ; ' he is past hearing anything 
at present, quite unconscious, and the doctor 
says he may be so until the morning.' 

Side by side the two men stood and looked 
down at the rigid face on the pillow. It was 
a strong face — the face of a man who, even in 
old age, would neither ask nor desire advice. 
The features were blunt, and far more re- 
sembled the nephew than the son ; in fact, in 
both disposition and person Hayne was the 
odd one of the trio, and was consequently 
adored by the other two. As he stood there 
Edward seemed to have returned all at once 
to the days of childhood, when this stern man 
had brought him from the wild, rough, undis- 
ciplined home life to the decorous, orderly, and 
intensely depressing London house, where he 
was accorded the same deference and courtesy 
which Sir Edward gave to his equals. He 
remembered it all as if it had been yesterdayj 
the weight that hung over his soul during the 
first gloomy weeks before he went to school, 
when even the trained manner of the footman 
and the invariable * Master' Edward had seemed 
like bands of iron. 

Sir Edward had no notion of boy life. 
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Probably he had never been a boy in just the 
sense that his nephew was. He expected the 
same good manners and decorous behaviour 
from the child as he extended to him. Even 
after Edward had fathomed the mysteries of 
a fish knife and fork, and had grown used to 
the appearance of an entrie^ he was still ner- 
vous and awkward. The evenings were very 
trying. Sir Edward was very often in for an 
hour after dinner, when he busied himself with 
papers and books. On one of these occasions, 
when the tension had became too great to bear, 
Edward had suddenly burst out in a flood of 
information about the members of his home 
circle, their precise names, ages, and birth- 
days. Sir Edward had laid aside his paper 
and listened, but asked no questions, and when 
the rather unsteady voice died away with a 
little catch in the breath, he resumed his read- 
ing. That night Teddy (who was learning to 
become Edward) cried his heart out in bed ; 
all the grief he had been manfully fighting 
against rose up and overwhelmed him in a 
bitter flood. Tom was the one he wanted most ; 
for in his little soul there was an unconquer- 
able tendency to hero-worship, and Tom, his 
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eldest brother, had hitherto occupied the 
pedestal — Tom, who was so tall and clever and 
kind, never in the world could there be any 
one like Tom again. But it is well for human 
nature that there is nothing for which we 
cannot find compensation, and the very next 
day there entered a hero to dethrone Tom, 
and to reign in his stead. 

' Hayne will be here to-night,' Sir Edward 
had said at luncheon time ; and, as the boy 
looked puzzled, he added, ' Hayne is my son, 
your cousin.' 

* I didn't know you had a boy,' Edward 
blurted out. 

* Never heard of him ? Well, he's not quite 
a boy ; he is at Cambridge.' 

Hayne came, and a new and vivifying flood 
of life swept into the house with him. Even 
those terrible politics received some brilliance 
from his interest in them. And the two ner- 
vous and doleful young secretaries, who had 
sometimes seemed to Edward almost as much 
out of it as himself, brightened at his appear- 
ance. And Hayne had lightly stepped on to 
the vacant pedestal in his cousin's heart, and 
had remained there ever since. Edward had 
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in time grown to understand and feel a strong 
attachment for his uncle, but there had never 
been for him that spontaneous love which 
Hayne had the faculty of inspiring. So as he 
looked down at him in that deathlike trance, 
the feeling was of awe rather than heartfelt 
sorrow. 

There was no reason to expect any change 
that nighti and if occasion did arise it was easy 
enough to send across to Lord Charles's house 
in Grosvenor Place, where Edward usually 
slept ; so, after a short conversation, the 
cousins went downstairs together. As they 
stood at the hall door and said good -night, 
Hayne suddenly put out his hand. The action 
was unexpected; for, for some unexplained 
reason, we do not habitually shake hands 
with those with whom we are very intimate. 
To-night it had a peculiar significance ; and as 
the hand-clasp was exchanged, the two, who 
were so much to each other, felt that they had 
given vent to all the words of anxious sympathy 
they found so difficult to express. 



CHAPTER IV 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 

Winiet^s Tale, Act iv. Scene 3. 

It was a raw, cold February afternoon, about 
four o'clock, when Edward stood on the plat- 
form at Paddington, obviously looking about 
for some one, and not attempting to conceal 
the fact. His hope was doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; for, as the train was just going to move, 
the object of his search had not appeared, and 
he was obliged to get into the compartment 
he had selected by himself. At Taplow he 
was met by a footman, who took his bag and 
railway rug, and deftly lodged him in a waiting 
brougham with the air of not having been at 
all concerned in the matter. 

Edward beat his cold hands on his knees 
and looked about him as the horse splashed 
through the mud. Snow had fallen recently, 

but not heavily, and it was sprinkled over the 
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squashy green fields in patches which gave the 
landscape the appearance of a beggar * clothed ' 
mostly in rents, as an Irishman might have 
said, and the effect was chillier than a uniform 
knee-deep covering of snow would have been. 
Edward was on his way to spend a couple of 
nights at the end of the week with the Rev. 
Alexander Tysant, who had been his house- 
master when he was at Eton. The tie then 
formed had endured through all the intervening 
years, and whenever Darnley felt worn and 
overdone he knew that his room was ready for 
him at Taplow, and he had only to send a wire 
to announce his intention of occupying it. It 
was at Taplow that he had first met Heather 
Fulton, Vera Duncan's companion and adopted 
sister. Heather had known Mr. Tysant 's 
daughter, Ethel Baynes, in her schooldays, 
had lost sight of her during her brief married 
life, but when, a couple of years previously, 
Ethel had been left a widow with two small 
girls and had come to live with her father, the 
friendship had been renewed. Heather was 
the sort of person whom it was useful to have 
in a house, and even selfish Ethel Baynes had 
always been able to get on with her, though 
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she had long ago parted in hot temper from 
every .other girl or woman friend she had 
ever made. It was impossible to quarrel with 
Heather, because she always made the person 
who tried to do so feel a fool, and this without 
any deliberate intention, for she had never 
deliberately formed a plan in her life. She 
had more than a strain of Irish blood in her, 
and it had tinged her character strongly. 
When she was at Taplow the house was 
always homelike, and the mistress of the house 
might retire to her bed as much as she 
liked without being missed. Taplow with and 
without Heather, was not the same place, and 
therefore Edward had surveyed the platform 
at Paddington so eagerly, hoping that she 
might be his fellow-guest. 

He was not to be altogether disappointed, 
however ; for half-way to the village the carriage 
stopped, and an eager group shouted welcome 
to him. It was a picturesque little group of 
two small girls in brilliant scarlet coats and 
Tam-o'-Shanter caps with rosy, happy faces 
shining beneath, and Heather herself with a 
roguish smile that lit up her dusky, sepia- 
tinted eyes and hair. 
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Darnley was out of the carriage before the 
footman had time to come to the door, and 
greeted them all as boisterously as they greeted 
him. 

' Hooray,' he said ; * I thought you'd come 
to meet me. What, Elf, not a kiss ? Oh, the 
drive is more important than my arrival, is it ? 
All right, away you go.' 

' I shall walk up,' Heather announced. 

* The bairns will be all right by themselves. 
They won't drop out. Hold tight ; that carriage 
seat has a way of jumping up suddenly and 
pitching you through the window,' he said, 
as he packed the children in, and the carriage 
rolled away with an eager face peering out on 
each side by way of decoration. * Thought 
I might find you here,' said Edward brightly. 
It was astonishing how cheerful he had sud- 
denly become. * Walk on this side. Did you 
ever see such a road.^ So my wiring didn't 
put Mrs. Baynes out ? ' 

• No,' said Heather composedly. * Not 
even a doctor can do that when once she 
has taken to her room, and just now it's 
inner, innermost. You probably won't see her 
at all.' 
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' And the old man ? ' 

* He's always delightful. What made you 
think of coming at this time of the year ? ' 

* London is detestable.' 

* It generally is, but I thought you were 
always so busy you could not get away.' 

' The fact is, my chief has gone down into 
the country for the end of the week, and didn't 
want me with him, so I seized the opportunity 
to get some fresh air, and have a romp with 
those jolly little rogues.' 

' Yes, bless them, they are calculated to 
ruin any clothes with their romps. They climb 
all over one like little puppy dogs.' 

* They won't do much damage to my clothes.' 
' Nor mine ; I always keep my oldest things 

to wear here. Vera says I have a slipshod 
preference for things down at the heel. It is 
more comfortable, and feelings should come 
before looks.' 

* Looks contain other people's feelings.' 
She pondered a moment. * I never can say 

things like that,' she announced at last ; ' and 
I believe if one tried to write them down one 
would find they hadn't any sense in them. I 
talk only about what happened yesterday, and 
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what we're going to have for dinner to- 
morrow ; as you're a man, the latter ought 
to interest you, I made ever so much jam 
this morning.' 

* I didn't know you were domestic' 

' It isn't that at all ; it's because I like to eat 
it as I go along. I'm just on a level with little 
Elf in that respect. Oh, by the way, how is 
Sir Edward ? ' 

' Still very much the same. That is to say, 
he eats and sleeps and knows us, but he seems 
in a sort of torpor. I hesitated about coming 
away to-day on his account; but the doctor 
assured me that there could be no sudden 
change, and I might do so safely.' 

• You're not looking well yourself.' 

' I'm all right. I had a touch of neuralgia 
lately. This country air will send it away.' 

As they neared the house a rather slouching 
man, with white hair and a humorous face, 
strolled down to meet them. He was one 
of the kindest-hearted and most undecided of 
men, and the facts could both be read in his 
face and gait. He greeted Edward warmly. 
'Glad to see you, very glad; come in. Tea 
ought to be ready ; is it, Heather.^ I promised 
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the children they should come down to-day, as 
it's Saturday. No ? You don't say no ? ' 

* I never say no/ said Heather with 
astonished emphasis. 

' Dangerous statement for any man to hear ; 
you mustn't be so careless, eh? Come in, 
come in.' 

The house dated partly from Elizabethan 
times, and combined unexpected nooks and 
general picturesqueness with all the essentials 
of modern comfort. With the glowing fire and 
the hissing kettle in the long low drawing- 
room, it looked the essence of home-like 
cheeriness, and Edward felt glad enough to 
leave behind him the fret and fraying of 
politics. The children, like modern children, 
though indulged to an extent which would have 
seemed to their grandmothers little short of 
criminal, were far too sensible to be nuisances. 
They behaved just like grown-up people, and 
the elder one, Irene, carefully eschewed cakes 
in favour of plain bread and butter. Elfie, it 
must be confessed, was a bit of a gourmand, but 
her anxiety to secure the pinkest sugared cake 
was veiled beneath such an urgent proffering 
of it to every one else, with a disinterested 
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comment on its obvious superiority, that it 
escaped rebuke. After tea a wild game of 
* kikeri-ki ' was clamoured for, and, in spite of the 
imminent peril to the furniture, was allowed. 
Edward, holding his breath in a dark corner, 
tried vainly to catch a glimpse of the tiny 
figure that wandered round the table plain- 
tively saying, ' I don't fink there is one real 
person in zis room.* He stooped suddenly for 
more effectual concealment, and a soft hand 
came against his lips. * Is that you, Irene?' 
said Heather's voice in proximity to the grop- 
ing hand ; then a startled ' Oh ! ' and a smothered 
laugh followed, which was suspiciously like a 
giggle- At that moment a flood of light rushed 
in from the open door as little Irene leapt to the 
freedom of the hall, and Edward saw Heather's 
face, crimson with blushes, within a yard of his 
own. 

He laughed himself, and together they suc- 
cumbed to the triumphant conqueror. 

As he sat over his blackened pipe waiting 
for the Rector half an hour later, he recalled 
the incident with a pleasurable feeling. Heather 
was just as much a child as the others — in fact, 
more of a child in many ways than Irene, who 
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could put on a most grave demeanour. Her 
great charm lay in her perfect freedom from 
affectation, and her happy nature. He had 
never seen her ill or out of temper, though it 
was but reasonable to suppose that she too had 
her bad moments. 

Mr. Tysant looked forward to Edward's 
coming as we look forward in the country 
to our daily paper. He was too infirm to 
go often up to town, and during the winter 
months he hardly saw any one who was in 
the tide of events ; therefore he settled him- 
self down with great enjoyment to extract 
all the literary, political, and social gossip he 
could. 

* Now tell me all the news,' he said, * and 
I'll tell you any good stories I've picked up 
afterwards. Blenheim seems to be forging 
ahead.' 

* He is a very essential factor in the situation 
at present.' 

VHe is straining at the cord a bit in this 
Afghanistan business.' 

* He makes no secret of it, that he is 
more uneasy than the Government will let 
itself be.' 
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' If he broke away, would he carry many 
with him ? ' 

* Of course that is impossible to say ; but 
the danger is enough to make the heads of the 
party uneasy.' 

* Then Sir Thomas and your chief are still 
at one ? * 

'Absolutely, on that question; they hold 
there is no danger at all, and that the whole 
thing is caused by the nervousness of Lord 
Harrop. Of course, a Viceroy is bound to know 
more about the business than we can do here ; 
but there is, on the other side, the danger that 
being near the disturbance may throw it out 
of focus and make him see it larger than it 
really is.' 

* Any idea of recalling him ? ' 

' I'm pretty sure there won't be anything of 
that kind. The country is growling rather 
ominously now. Any decisive step of that sort 
would probably make it savage. It's common 
knowledge, of course, that the Viceroy takes the 
alarmist view.' 

* Of course, of course ; for my part I think 
it's difficult to see what harm the Russian 
advance can do. Supposing, for the sake of 
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argument, that Afghanistan was sliced out of 
existence, and our boundaries marched with 
Russia's, she could hardly harm us.' 

* It would mean an immense increase of 
expenditure in the Indian army, for one thing/ 

* Ha, you're inclined that way yourself, 
then ? ' 

' I have no views ; I find it more con- 
venient.* 

' A man without views is like a man without 
bones ; they can't ache, but he can't do anything 
worth doing without their aid. Ya, a touch of 
rheumatism, how it does bother me. How do 
you think the children are looking ? ' 

Once get him on this topic and politics were 
forsworn. A doating father may give himself 
away at times, but a doating grandfather is 
perpetually doing so. The children were the 
light of his eyes, and had completely filled the 
place that his own daughter could once have 
had. 

The next morning was spent in the orthodox 
fashion; and after church and the regulation 
Sunday dinner, Edward, finding that the house 
had become very dull and quiet all of a sudden, 
strolled out with his pipe into the garden. 
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Subdued fits of laughter came from the far 
side of a high wall, and presently he heard 
shrill childish voices. It did not take him very 
long to find his way round the wall, where he 
discovered Heather and the children in the 
racquet court, all three looking a little guilty. 

'We're not really playing games, only 
having a little exercise,' the senior explained 
apologetically. 

Irene ran up to Edward and hung coquet- 
tishly on to him. * You'll play too,' she said in 
her most coaxing way. Elfie remained by 
herself, hands in tiny pockets, legs planted 
wide apart. 

' What's the matter, Elf ? ' Edward asked. 

' Oh, she's only sulky ; never mind her,' said 
Irene ingratiatingly. 

' But why ? ' 

' Well, she's such a foolish little girl. She 
wants to play with the red ball, and I told her 
red balls didn't bounce any better than blue 
ones, but she's silly — I must know better'n 
her, because I've lived three years more, 
mustn't I ? ' 

;,, ' There's a flaw in your logic, young woman,' 
said Edward. 'Red balls in general mayn't 
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bounce better than blue ones, but this par- 
ticular red ball may bounce better than this 
blue one.' 

Elf advanced a step nearer and made a face 
at her sister, whereat Heather kissed her. 
' Don't be cross, Elf; we'll all play with the red 
one,' she said. 

Irene looked up archly, * You're never cross, 
Heather, are you ? Have you ever seen her 
cross, Mr. Damley? I'll tell you a secret.' 

' Irene, look here,' said Heather hastily ; * try 
if you can catch that.' 

* I'm not going to say anything, what 
you think I'm going to say,' said Irene dis- 
dainfully. * I know better than that. I was only 
going to ask him if he didn't think you were 
looking rather pretty to-day. You've got red in 
your cheeks, and your eyes are shiny ' 

At the expression of this very qualified 
compliment, Edward and Heather laughed 
simultaneously, and Elfie broke in impatiently, 
• Irene's always thinking about how people's 
looking. I don't. I'd like to be a little boy. 
Kiss me, Mr. Darnley ; I like you. Come and 

play.' 

' What would Granf say ? ' 
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' He wouldn't say anything at all if he knew 
'twas me/ s,aid Irene with indifference. 

Heather was happy enough to look very 
pretty that day, and Irene's remark had justi- 
fication. Her laughing face was at all times 
attractive, but when lit up by colour and the 
glow that happiness gives it was really pretty. 
She knew quite well why she was so happy, 
but it was not her way to think about it, or 
analyse it. Everything was all right when 
Edward Darnley was there. And she would 
have asked nothing better from fate than to live 
here always at Taplow in her old clothes, play- 
ing with the children, and having Edward 
coming down for the Sundays. She was too 
generally lovable and too entirely free from 
egotism to be susceptible, and she had never 
thought much about marriage in the abstract 
as most girls do ; but when fate had thrust the 
right man before her, it was inevitable that she 
should realise what was happening. She was 
not given to constructing the future, and held 
generally that people made themselves unhappy 
by planning schemes that might never come to 
pass. Yet now, when everything seemed so 
inimitably smooth, she could not help thinking 
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what a bright and sunshiny time lay ahead. 
There were those other two, Hayne and Vera, 
who got on so well, and were so admirably 
suited. Vera, with her cleverness and brilliance, 
would be the very wife for a rising politician ; 
and she and Edward would ,be happy in a much 
simpler way. She noted when she saw him 
here that the lines on his forehead smoothed 
away, and a clear look of happiness came upon 
his face. No one could be less conceited than 
she, but yet she knew that he was never so 
bright as when at Taplow, that he had as good 
as said that her being there made all the differ- 
ence ; and what was there otherwise to tempt a 
man into the wilderness ? Yes, the world was 
good ; fate arranged things most admirably, and 
it did not behove mere mortals to bother their 
heads about a future that would be so much 
better mapped out for them ; but they should 
just enjoy the present and be grateful, a part 
Heather felt eminently qualified to fulfil. 



CHAPTER V 

All tongues speak of him. 

CarioUinus, Act ii. Scene i« 

A BLAZE of light, a hum of conversation, and an 
atmosphere of scented warmth, enveloped the 
senses of a large crowd of men and women 
gathered at the Speaker's At Home a week 
later. Very many of the men were decorated 
or wore uniform, and were scarcely less orna- 
mental in effect than the women, who had one 
and all donned the most gorgeous gowns they 
possessed. The soft sheen of satin and brocade, 
the glitter of precious stones, and the floating 
clouds of chiffon and tulle, set off fair faces and 
well-dressed heads. It was impossible for any 
woman to look absolutely plain with such ac- 
cessories of toilet, and many were remarkably 
handsome. 

' I wonder he does it. Sir Thomas doesn't 
give one the impression of a man who would 
have a predilection for playing with tigers,' 
said a comely, stout woman of middle age to 
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her companion, a little, short, good-humoured 
man. 

* He hasn't ; it's only carelessness, it's in the 
blood ; all the Laughtons are like that. I was 
at school with the elder ones, and they would 
madden the biggest bully in the school without 
knowing in the least what they were letting 
themselves in for,' he answered. 

* There is Lord Charles,' Lady Edane con- 
tinued. * Oh, Sir Thomas did speak to him ; I 
am so glad, it makes so much difference.' 

The Hon. Stuart Graham looked at her 
curiously. * Had no idea you were interested 
in politics,' he began. 

* I'm not — at least only personally. They say 
a woman's politics are always personal, and I 
have made it an invariable rule to live up to all 
the little aphorisms about women. It answers 
well ; for then men think they understand us, 
and all the time we're only understanding 
them.' 

She turned to Hayne, who at that moment 
approached. 'Good evening, Mr. Blenheim. 
I hardly expected to see you here. That means 
Sir Edward is much better, I hope ? ' 

'Thanks, yes. He insists on my going 
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everywhere ; he worries if I stay too much in 
his room. It seems to fidget him, as if he 
thought I ought to be elsewhere. He never 
can bear me to give up anything for him.' 

' What a truly wonderful man ; what a 
husband he must have been ! ' 

* Perhaps you inherit the quality, old man,* 
said Stuart Graham, who had never done any- 
thing himself, but who went everywhere, and 
had established a very sound reputation for 
cleverness, on the ground of having been at 
school with nearly all the men of his own 
standing who had come to the front. 

' Mr. Blenheim doesn't seem disposed to 
give us the chance of seeing him in that 
capacity,' said Lady Edane. *Do you think 
you can find me a seat ? ' she added, turning to 
Hayne, and as he escorted her across the 
gorgeous rooms she went on. * I want you to 
come down to stay with us from Saturday to 
Monday next. I didn't like to ask you before 
Mr. Graham, because, to tell you the truth, I 
am quite ashamed of asking him any more ; and 
as he always comes, at last it seems almost a 
little bit ridiculous.' 

* I am very sorry ' Hayne began. 
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* Oh, don't refuse ; it's just as easy to say yes, 
and much more pleasant.' 

* It's purely a question of duty,' said Hayne. 
* Nothing but duty would keep me from such a 
pleasure.' 

' On account of your father, I suppose ? 
Well, leave it open and let me know nearer 
the time.' 

' If that doesn't interfere with your plans, 
Lady Edane, I shall be most happy.' 

* Not in the least. Do you see Cecily any- 
where.^ Oh, there she is with Mrs. Mont- 
gomery. Just tell her I want to speak to her, 
will you ? ' 

Hayne did as he was bid; but Cecily, on 
receipt of the message, laughed mutinously and 
expressed other views. * I'll come presently. 
You can take me to get an ice first,' she said, 
with a saucy nod at her mother, and she went 
off laughing with Hayne, for he and she were 
old friends. 

'Are you coming to us next week? Has 
mother asked you ? ' she demanded directly 
they were alone. 

* She has asked me ' 

* Oh, do come, do come,' she cried, and 
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there was no mistaking the vibration of in- 
tensity in her young voice; and when he did 
not instantly reply, she went on eagerly, ' Now, 
let us sit here; there are so many things I 
want to ask you.' 

' I suppose it would hardly be safe to take 
you on my knee,* he suggested, pretending to 
peer anxiously about. 

* Please be serious, and tell me if the 
Government is going to take any measures in 
regard to this Russian- Asian scare,' she began 
demurely. 

' Cecily ! ' 

'Well, you need not look as if I'd taken 
your breath away. I'm grown up now, and I 
want to know the things people are talking 
about.' 

* And what do they say about this ? ' 

* That's what you must tell me.' 

' How can I, before I know what you want 
to know ? ' 

' Now you're a silly-billy.' After a pause, 
she went o^n rather timidly, * Do you think 
Lord Charles will stand much more of it, or 
go over to the enemy just because — oh, to 
spite Sir Thomas ? ' 
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' Well, in strict confidence — don't tell any one 
— a waiter beckoned me to the sideboard, and 



waving — you know — the kind of wave they do 
on the stage when people are not supposed to 
see, said, that if he had just one glass more 
he wouldn't answer for it that he could stand 
it, except perhaps on his head.' 

* You are most tiresome. I'm in earnest.' 
' Well, so am I.' 

* But is it true ? ' 

* What people say is always true.' 

' I knew you'd play that silly game. You 
never will be serious when I want to talk of 
sensible things. I'm going back to mother.' 

* One moment. Who is coming to stay with 
you at the end of the week ? ' 

' Oh, Uncle Arthur, and perhaps Percy and 
the Nevilles, and Miss Duncan, and of course 
Heather Fulton — she's a darling, isn't she? 
And we're six ourselves; it's quite a small 
party.' 

As they returned to the more crowded 
part of the room they passed close by Vera 
Duncan ; and before Hayne quite realised what 
she intended, she had annexed him, and Cecily 
Edane had departed from his side with a 
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celerity that betokened how very short an 
interval had elapsed since her emancipation 
from the schoolroom. 

Vera looked more unique than pretty, but 
that she was striking no one could have denied. 
She was dressed in a manner that accentuated 
at once her beauties and defects. She wore 
a long, clinging, white silk dress that emphasised 
her extreme thinness and added to her height ; 
but the trimming, which was very elaborate, 
was of glittering sequins that flashed redly in 
unison with her hair and eyes. The originality 
rather jarred on Hayne, and he contemplated 
her with some criticism, which he was careful 
to conceal. She greeted him with an air of 
possession that struck him unfavourably; it 
seemed to imply that she assumed some secret 
understanding between herself and him. And 
though he was conscious during the time of 
talking to her of attempting to revive that 
wonderful, vivid moment, wherein the course 
he wished to adopt had seemed easy and in 
fact the only desirable one, he was unable to 
do so, and felt as cold and unimpressionable 
as ice. He was still talking to Vera, when 
Sir Thomas drew near, and as she turned away 
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to speak to some one else, the Prime Minister 
came over to Hayne, in full view of the room, 
and not only inquired after his father, but 
stayed chatting almost animatedly with him 
for about ten minutes, a longer time than he 
had vouchsafed to any one else that evening. 

In England, personal intercourse is not 
supposed to clash with politics. The social 
side and the political^ may overlap, but do not 
coincide. Nevertheless there are, and always 
will be, many persons who read an immense 
and altogether disproportionate significance 
into an ordinary social act. The fact that 
Sir Thomas had singled Hayne out, and for 
him alone laid aside his habitual air of 
boredom, fell upon an atmosphere already 
heavily charged with politics, and created some- 
thing like a small sensation. 

' I wonder he takes the trouble. It*s hardly 
possible for Blenheim to go over, with the 
traditions of his house behind him,' said one 
M.P. furtively to another, conscious of touching 
upon a tabooed subject. 

* Sir Thomas would not have taken that 
trouble unless he knew something definite,' 
said the other in the same hushed tone. 
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When Hayne left the house, he was flattered 
and excited, and Vera had retreated to a place 
in his thoughts which would assuredly not have 
pleased her had she known. He knew that 
men were talking of him, and that at length he 
was in a position to assert himself, and begin 
the realisation of what had hitherto been but a 
vague, delicious dream of ambition. Fate had 
undoubtedly given him good cards, when she 
made Lord Charles adhere so loyally to his 
chief in spite of much divergency of opinion. 
The fact made him, Hayne, of so much greater 
importance. If Lord Charles had shown any 
disposition to break away, Hayne would be 
merely one of his followers; but while the 
old man remained staunch, it put him in the 
position of the leader of a faction that might 
hold the balance of power. Yet he was not 
thinking merely of self interest. His mind 
was definitely made up on the question. If 
he had agreed with the Indian policy nothing 
would have induced him to split with his party 
on the lowest of all motives, that of personal 
aggrandisement ; but as it happened that there 
was really a question on which he differed from 
his leader, fate had been kind in giving him 
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such weight in the matter. Ambition is truly 
a tonic, but it is often also a solvent. A man 
who steadily imbibes ambition through many 
years may find that it has sapped integrity, and 
has reduced what was firm principle to mere 
jelly. Very often the man himself is the last 
to find this out, and Hayne would have in- 
dignantly repudiated any notion of unscrupu- 
lousness had it been suggested to him. He 
had much to think of that night as he returned 
to his father's house. 

The following afternoon, about tea-time, 
Edward turned up and inquired after his uncle. 
Hayne drew him into the recess by the window. 
* He is not asleep really,* he said, * and our talk 
won't disturb him ; in fact, I believe he likes to 
hear us vaguely ; so stay, I have much to say to 
you.' 

' I hear special attention was accorded to 
you last night,' said Edward, looking at him 
curiously. 

* It was so, but that may be a mere whim.' 

* Lord Charles does not think so. He is 
anxious to know if you intend to take any 
definite steps; in fact, he asked me to sound 
you.' 
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'You might have told him there was not 
much need of sounding, as far as you are con- 
cerned. I fancy you know my mind as well as I 
know it myself/ 

' I am not sure that you do know it/ 
' I am only waiting for a little more evidence, 
or a further disturbing rumour, before communi- 
cating with Sir Thomas and expressing my 
inability to support him any longer/ 

* Southborough never seems to count in 
the matter at all, it's always Lord Charles or 
Sir Thomas,' said Edward. 

' That's true enough ; but though he is the 
Minister for India he has no more initiative 
than a private secretary. He's completely in 
the hands of the other two.' 

* How about the Compensation to Rate- 
payers Bill ? ' 

* I am with Sir Thomas on that, and wish we 
could see it through.' 

' He has set his heart on it ; any man who 
imperils it will never be forgiven.' 

' I don't think anything I could do would 
affect its chances much. I rate myself as high 
as I dare, but I don't go so far as that.' 

* It wasn't your individual vote or even your 
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influence I was thinking of, though I suppose 
Jimmy Hartland would go with you ? ' 

'Jimmy and one or two more.' Hayne 
caught his breath. *You meant something 
else ? well, that has occurred to me too, and, by 
Heaven, if they persist in this demented folly 
they may find themselves turned out over it.' 

Edward did not speak, but his tense face 
showed that it was with a tremendous effort he 
restrained himself from asking a question. 

'Yes, old man, I can pretty well guess 
they're hiding something. Don't ask me how 
I know. I haven't " lived " politics for all these 
years without reading the signs of the times. 
It's hard on you to be in the position you're 
in, though you profess to take no side. What I 
can't understand is why Rylott hasn't suspected 
it long ago, he's sharp enough — ^perhaps he only 
needs a hint ' 

He stopped. Edward stood up. * I can't 
talk to you when you're in this mood,' he said. 
' Everything I say or leave unsaid is liable 
to misconstruction. I'll give you one word 
though ; do you honestly think for one moment 
that Sir Thomas would lend himself to any 
such trick or suppression as you describe ? ' 
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* That's the rub, I own/ said Hayne with 
extreme candour ; * but there's no knowing how 
far one may trust a man when he has a bill to 
push through, and wants to hang on to office 
until it's safe. I tell you that I think they 
ought to go to the country now, take the 
opinion of the country on this baffling Eastern 
scare, and if they come back with a full majority, 
then they may try their bills. At present they 
are holding on ' 

' So long as their majority in the House is 
safe, and you know it is, there could be no 
possible use in an appeal to the country; it 
would be merely a piece of quixotry which 
would disturb everything.' 

' How much of this conversation are you 
going to repeat to Lord Charles?' asked 
Hayne suddenly ; but he did not say it sneer- 
ingly, only with a friendly laugh. 

' As much or as little as you like,* Edward 
responded promptly. * How much do you want 
me to tell him ? ' 

' You can say that my opinions are unaltered, 
but I'm willing to go with the party so long as 
they do not make it impossible.' 

• Right.' 
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' Edward; 

' Well ? ' 

' You don't understand, none of you know, 
what a smouldering fire there is ready to break 
out there in the East. If it were only the 
Russians we had to fear it would be by no 
means so alarming, but it's the people of India 
themselves as well. Deep down between us 
there is a chasm. It is not yesterday or to-day 
that we and the natives were brothers ; the kin- 
ship is as far back as the origin of humanity. 
They cannot understand us ; no tolerance can 
bridge the gulf; every century we must expect 
an upheaval. We got it under last time, — how, 
God only knows, — and we should get it under 
again whenever it came if we had only that to 
grapple with, — but imagine it reinforced by the 
teeth and claws of the Russian Bear. The 
Russians count on this surely. " Once over into 
India," they say, " the people themselves will 
be our allies against the handful of their hated 
conquerors." We in England would mock at 
such an idea were it ever mooted; but the 
Russian is cleverer than we. Our policy has 
always been to shut our eyes to ugly facts ; yet if 
we want to make the Empire last our time we 
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must take the first step, we must menace 
Russia to make her draw back, not for ever, — 
for as sure as I stand here that grim, resistless, 
steady advance will never be altogether stayed. 
But we can stem it temporarily, by a policy of 
taking the offensive ' 

* And be called bullies and blusterers for our 
pains by half Europe ' 

' The Russians count on our fear of that/ 
'And if we did as you say, we should be 
dismissed from office for having embroiled the 
country in a war, and the Radicals would come 
in on a peace programme and patch it up by 
large concessions/ 

* I grant that I think they only snarl about 
it because we are peaceable ; if we were war- 
like they would have shrieked in opposition. 
Yet suppose it to be as you say, what matter ? 
At all events the blood would be on their 
hands, not on ours.' 

' The Empire will last our time.' 
The man on the bed stirred a little and 
looked up. ' For those that come after, for 

those that come after ' he said in a weary, 

moaning voice with indistinct utterance. 
Hayne stepped lightly to the bed. 



CHAPTER VI 



• • • 



He thinks 

His greatness is a-ripening. 

Henry VIIL^ Act iii. Scene 2. 

Sir Edward showed the marvellous recupera- 
tive power which nowadays we learn to expect 
in persons who have turned seventy, and in a 
week he was able to get up and sit in his 
chair for a short time each day. He did not 
again touch on the subject of his son's marriage. 
It seemed almost as if he had been under the 
influence of some dream so strong as to re- 
semble a vision when he had spoken so openly ; 
for, as a rule, he was very chary of trying to 
influence his son in any way. Hayne, how- 
ever, had made his decision. If he found that 
he could go down to the Edanes' country house 
at the end of the week he would use the 
opportunity for proposing to Vera then ; and 
in the event of her acceptance he would be 

able to introduce to his father a future daughter- 

72 
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in-law who could assuredly not be called a fool. 
Once his mind was made up about any matter 
he had the happy faculty of throwing worry 
behind him and bothering himself no more, 
and this he did in the present case. However, 
extraneous circumstances often cause our most 
fixed resolutions to topple over at the eleventh 
hour; and on Friday, the day before Hayne 
intended to go to Riverthwaite House, he 
had a conversation with Edward which caused 
him momentary vexation, and altogether upset 
his plans. Some chance phrase that Edward 
allowed himself to use revealed suddenly that 
he too had set his heart on Vera, and did not 
ultimately despair of winning her. He was far 
too much reserved to give his confidence freely 
on such a matter even to Hayne, and it was 
only by accident that the words slipped out. 
Hayne pretended not to notice anything start- 
ling, and did not follow the subject, but he felt 
extraordinarily irritated and upset. He had to 
go to a meeting across the Park, and for once 
chose the mode of locomotion by which he 
depended on his own resources, rather than the 
invariable hansom. He very rarely had time 
to walk ; but it seemed to him now that here 
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was a matter to be threshed out in a short 
space of time, to which the answer must be 
given by the following day, and that in the 
course of a walk he might be able to come to 
some conclusion. He knew Vera well enough 
to be sure that she would make an opportunity 
for him to see her alone ; and after her manner 
to him on the night of the At Home he could 
not doubt that he must either go farther 
and ask her to marry him, or must give her 
definitely to understand that such a thought 
had no place in his mind. It was a curious 
position ; for he was virtually sure of acceptance, 
and yet the grounds on which he would receive 
that acceptance were hidden from him. It was 
like the case of a child who is told to open 
his mouth and shut his eyes, but who is not 
at all satisfied as to the quality of the expected 
prize. He had worked himself up into a state 
in which he had quite decided that he wished 
to marry Vera; yet the decision certainly 
seemed to him of less moment than that other 
decision which he would assuredly have to 
make in the course of the next few weeks. In 
fact he had some dim idea that it was better 
to get the lesser matter cleared out of the 
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way and settled before the greater came on. 
And now all at once he was called upon to 
consider a new factor in the case. The notion 
of Edward competing with himself seemed at 
first a little ridiculous ; the impudence of our 
fellow-creatures in striving after the same prizes 
as ourselves is a fruitful source of amazement 
to us. Yet he did not like to think of himself 
standing in the way of Edward's happiness. 
The most annoying part of the case was that 
he thought he had fully guarded against such 
a contingency by his question to Vera when 
she came to the House of Commons. If there 
was nothing between herself and Edward, as 
she had said, it was only because Edward had 
not yet dared to put his fate to the test. 
Hayne knew without a shadow of doubt that 
his cousin was sincerely in love ; while his own 
love was of a very mixed blend, composed of 
many ingredients. He thought first that he 
would leave the decision to Vera herself. She 
must know which man she wanted ; and if she 
had set her heart on one, would she ever 
take another? But then there was a flaw 
here also, because it was not certain that 
she had set her heart on Hayne. Her action 
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might be only the result of a whim ; and if she 
found that he had definitely withdrawn from 
the contest she might give Edward a chance. 

Without self-concealment or setting aside 
main issues Hayne argued the question to 
himself, and before he had crossed the great 
green oasis had made up his mind. He 
would not stand in his cousin's light. Edward 
should have at least a fair chance. He would 
make some opportunity of letting Vera know 
that he himself was a confirmed bachelor. 
Then after all, in the end, if she did refuse 
Edward, he might think of the matter again, 
when these weightier political issues had been 
successfully fought out. Well had he said that 
he was a man over whom women had no power ! 

Among his correspondence that evening he 
found a note from Lady Edane in answer to 
one of his own, in which he had stated that 
his father's health was so satisfactory that he 
hoped to be able to join her party. 

She began in rather an apologetic strain 
that she had a confession to make, and that 
she hoped he would treat her quite frankly, 
as only then could she believe herself forgiven, 
not for a sin of her own, but of her husband's. 
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It appeared that Sir Herbert Edane, who had 
no notion of politics interfering with good 
fellowship, had the day before chanced to meet 
Rylott, the Leader of the Opposition, and had 
asked him to be his guest for the end of the 
week, an invitation which had been promptly 
accepted. If Hayne had the smallest feeling 
about meeting his political opponent. Lady 
Edane offered to wire urgent excuses, to abase 
herself to the earth — in fact, to do anything to 
prevent his being subjected to the unpleasant- 
ness of meeting an undesirable fellow-guest in 
her house. There was but one answer to such 
a note, and Hayne made it promptly. In this 
case it happened to be true, for he was rather 
glad of an opportunity of renewing personal 
intercourse with David Rylott. 

Riverthwaite House stood in a great green 
bend of the river far away from any other 
house, and four miles from the nearest railway 
station. The nucleus of the building was old, 
and bore the traces of having been battered 
by the guns of the Parliamentarians in the 
Civil Wars ; but the additions had been made 
with taste and judgment, and the general effect 
was picturesque. Even in early spring the 
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gardens were delightful, with long rows of 
glass-houses against a sunny red brick wall, 
and masses of shrubs growing on the banks 
of a lake. The greater part of the house-party 
had arrived, and were in the hall when Hayne 
made his appearance. He had time to notice 
that Vera was not there, and that Rylott had 
preceded him and was already under the pro- 
tection of Mrs. Kearsley, before Cecily ran up 
to him and made apologies for her mother, 
who would be down in a minute. 

Tea was a pleasant informal meal, rendered 
lively by Cecily and her younger brother Frank, 
who was at home on sick leave, by reason of 
some imperceptible ailment that did not in the 
least affect either his spirits or his appetite. 

Rylott was a young man for the important 
position in which he found himself. He had 
just escaped the imputation of having ' risen,* 
because his father had made the final rise while 
he was a baby. Therefore he had had the 
advantage of a public school and college educa- 
tion, and he had falsified later the assertion that 
brilliancy in these stages does not mean success 
in after-life. He was received everywhere, and 
was undoubtedly able ; but there was some- 
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thing in his manner which prevented some 
men from ever being his friends: comrades 
they might be, followers without difficulty, but 
to the inner cordon they could not admit him. 

Mrs. Kearsley had fastened upon him at 
once ; and as she stood near Hayne, he could 
overhear what she said. 

' It is a very much needed society,' she ex- 
plained, turning her face up to Rylott like a 
little sparrow about to peck. * It is for the 
Promotion of Political Knowledge among 
Servants. P.P.K.S., that runs rather well, I 
think ; and the members are to be persons of 
our own class who will hold weekly drawing- 
room meetings for their own and other people's 
servants.' 

* But surely you will find that a little diffi- 
cult ; there might be a slight difference in the 
principles instilled from week to week — between 
the tenets of, say, myself and Mr. Blenheim,' 
with a nod of recognition to Hayne. 

' Oh dear, no ; that's the beauty of it. It's to 
be of no party at all ; in fact, the more wide- 
minded we are the better. Anyway, I may put 
your name down as a member ? ' 

Mr. Rylott had learned not to give his name 
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away too easily, though at one time in his 
career he might have felt flattered by the 
request; all he said was, 'I'm afraid I should 
hardly feel justified in giving my countenance 
to it until you had obtained the promises of 
some of the men in office. To be accused of 
political propaganda in aid of one's own party 
while one is out of office is a very grave crime.' 
He winked slightly at Hayne as he said it, and 
Hayne turned away stiffly. Mrs. Kearsley, 
who never confessed ignorance of any subject, 
fell into the trap heavily. * Oh dear me, yes,' 
she cried. ' Of course I hadn't thought of that, 
a sort of political touting, isn't it ? Very nice 
and conscientious of you. I will get some of 
the other side first.' 

* You will excuse me if I say they must be 
men of adequate importance, the Leader of the 
House or the Minister for War ; for instance, 
I could not consent to be balanced by an Under 
Secretary.' 

Heather Fulton came up at that minute, 
and Mrs. Kearsley caught her. * Heather dear, 
Mr. Rylott says he will be delighted to join us, 
but it isn't etiquette unless the Minister for 
War does first. How are we to get him ? ' 
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'Through Mr. Blenheim, of course/ sug- 
gested Heather sweetly, with a wicked look at 
Hayne. 

* I never forget to pay back scores/ he said 
to her in a low voice, as the tide of Mrs. 
Kearsley's eloquence was turned on him ; but 
at that moment the opportune entrance of some 
fresh arrivals distracted her attention, and he 
managed to slip away into a big window-seat 
with Heather. 

* I owe you one for that,' he said. * Tell me 
what part you are going to play in this new 
society ? * 

' Hand the refreshments,' said Heather 
promptly. 'And perhaps the programmes. 
Won't it be fun ? ' 

'You mean to say it's really going to 
happen ? ' 

' Certainly ; didn't Mowcus tell you ? Ten 
people have promised us all the servants they 
can spare if we choose an evening when not 
one of them is giving a dinner-party. One 
lady has actually lent her cook on condition we 
send the carriage for her. We allow them to 
come on their bicycles, which are to be stacked 
in the hall ; and we have faithfully promised to 
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divide the men and women as they do in some 
churches. Oh, you must come.' 

* ril come certainly, so long as Tm not 
required to address the meeting. Are sub- 
scriptions wanted ? ' 

'That is one of our greatest difficulties. 
Have you ever heard of a society without sub- 
scriptions ? I haven't, and it doesn't seem real ; 
but we don't kiiOw what to do with them if we 
do have them. I suggested hiring those lovely 
gilt chairs that one sees at parties ; that would 
use up a good deal. Vera wanted to have 
really artistic programmes designed by a first- 
rate artist.' 

* By the way, isn't Miss Duncan here ? ' 
'Yes, she's in the billiard-room, taking 

advantage of the last bit of daylight to finish 
Algy Beckenham's portrait. She made an 
appointment with him here, for he is so diffi- 
cult to get hold of in London.' 

In answer to his suggestion, Heather 
willingly led the way upstairs. In the billiard- 
room Vera stood in a long painting apron with 
a palette in one hand ; and as they entered she 
called out to her sitter, * That will do, Algy, I 
can't do any more, the light is so bad,' 
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' It*s admirable/ said Hayne behind her. 
* You've got his quiet, self-confident expression 
exactly.' 

* I am extremely obliged to you, Miss 
Duncan,' said a boy's voice. * And to you too, 
Mr. Blenheim, for a remark I consider com- 
plimentary.' 

The sketch was certainly vivid, and displayed 
considerable talent. The original was a lad of 
sixteen or seventeen, of pale complexion, and 
without much feature, except an abnormally long 
chin. He had the manner of a man among men, 
and spoke as if he were accustomed to having 
his opinions received with respect. When he 
explained that he must leave in order to catch 
a train back to Eton at once, as he was only 
out for the afternoon, there seemed something 
almost absurd in the idea of associating him 
with any sort of school discipline. Vera let him 
go, and as the door closed behind him Heather 
said rather wistfully, ' He is a dear, isn't he ? 
It is so odd to think that he has or will have 
millions, that he can gratify every wish.' 

' He'll find a few wishes that money can't 
gratify when he gets a little older,' said Hayne 
quickly. 
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' Perhaps, but not many ; he's not in the 
least spoilt, and is so gentle and well mannered. 
He has lived all his life among men. His 
mother died when he was a baby, and his 
father had an idea that he must be brought 
up entirely by men, so even at three he had 
a valet, and never a nurse.' 

* That's my brother Nicholas,' said Vera 
abruptly, holding up a water-colour sketch. 
' Do you think he is at all like me ? * 

* Not in the least, he is so foreign-looking.' 

' He is foreign, — a Russian. My stepmother 
is a Russian, and she had him brought up 
altogether there, though nominally the home 
is in Scotland. I hardly ever see either of 
them. Come down ; I want some tea if there 
is any going still.' 

She spoke petulantly, almost irritably ; and 
as he held the door open for her Hayne noticed 
how worn and white she looked, and a pang 
shot through him. What if that story Lord 
Charles had told him should be true after all ? 

During the remainder of the evening he 
never saw her alone, and he began to wonder 
if he should have to force the dreaded in- 
terview after all. This would make his task 
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the more difficult, as it must be without any 
semblance of premeditation. 

The following morning many of the party 
went to church, and the rest dispersed. Hayne 
had a great deal of correspondence to grapple 
with, and found his own room the best spot 
for this performance. It was about a quarter 
to one when he had finally done, and with a 
sigh of relief he lit a cigarette, and passing 
through the deserted hall went down to the 
walled garden. The day was sunny, and in the 
air there was that faint essence of early spring 
that is like the scent of primroses. Beneath 
the red brick wall, sheltered from the wind, it 
was quite warm, and the lilac bushes were 
showing a respectable clothing of green. About 
midway down the long stretch of turf was a 
recess or alcove, which was used as a kind of 
tool-house, but was also provided with deck 
chairs. The odour of a cigar proceeded from it, 
and as Hayne rounded the corner he saw 
Rylott enjoying himself in an attitude of the 
easiest repose, with a tableful of papers beside 
him, but a hat tilted over his face, so that any 
reading was out of the question. 

' Blessed Sunday,' he said lazily, as Hayne 
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came in sight. * It's quite hot here ; don't you 
feel tempted to take a sun-bath too ? ' 

Hayne sat down on a large mowing machine. 
* They all seem to have gone to church/ he 
observed. 

• Seen the papers, to-day ? No ? A fresh 
arrival brought them down by the morning 
train/ said Rylott, tossing one over to his 
companion. 

Hayne caught it, and on the first sheet saw 
an article headed * Insecurity of Government 
Tenure of Office.* 

The journal was an unimportant one, quite 
irresponsible, and so delightfully unofficial in 
its news as to enjoy the triumph of provoking 
a daily, or at all events a weekly, sensation 
among its readers, whose faith in its veracity 
continued in spite of successive proofs to the 
contrary. 

He began to read lazily, and with some 
amusement. 

* It is an open secret,' the article ran, * that 
the present government are only holding on 
in order to enjoy the sweets of office, though 
they have long lost the goodwill of the nation. 
We are aware that they have a nominal 
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majority in the House, and to this they point 
triumphantly in refutation of any such state- 
ment ; but of what is their majority composed ? 
Of a disaffected and almost openly mutinous 
crowd. These men are carried on by their 
leaders without any identity of view, partly 
because of the inertia which is such a potent 
force in human society, and partly because 
they are afraid of an appeal to the country lest 
they should be turned out to make way for 
those of wider ideas and more pronounced 
personality than themselves. We do not mean 
to include in this number, however, those who 
have the courage to express their own opinions, 
and to form their own judgment ; these men are 
honourably acquitted from the indictment. It 
is true that so long as they lend their support 
to a government in which they place no con- 
fidence, and whose acts they criticise, they are at 
all events passive participators in the ignominy 
which is being inflicted on the country. But it 
is to be hoped that they will at no very distant 
date weary of remonstrances in secret, which 
can do no good, and which only, in fact, increase 
the obstinacy of their leader in his persistence 
in the deadly policy of laissez faire ; and will 
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proclaim to the House of Commons what they 
feel and know in their hearts is right and true. 
It is not at all unlikely that, in the course 
of the next few weeks, such a stupendous re- 
versal of policy as has hardly ever before taken 
place in English politics may occur. The issue 
to be looked for is the downfall of Sir Thomas 
Laughton and his weak-kneed satellites, and 
the uprising of a powerful and. united govern- 
ment, with a firm foreign policy, and a deter- 
mination to uphold the prestige of England in 
the face of the insidious advances of her foes. 
That this government may partake of the 
nature of a coalition, and include some of the 
ablest men from the Conservative side, is not 
improbable ; and such a government would com- 
mand at once the respect and support of all 
right-thinking mem' 

Hayne laid down the paper, and looked 
across at his political opponent. 

* If we all knew as much as the papers,' he 
said gently. 

Rylptt laughed. 'All the same, some of 
these third-rate newsmen have a marvellous 
scent for future events,' he said. 

Hayne smiled again. * You would be willing. 
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doubtless, to undertake a coalition ministry/ he 
said more softly 

' I confess I shouldn't relish the job/ said 
Rylott. ' But it would be better than to start 
short of good men, and I own we are weak in 
good men/ 

' Yet there are many who have held office 
before/ 

*A ministry is not like the boat-race; old 
blues are a handicap rather than an advantage. 
They all want to go back to the same berths, 
whereas a good shuffle is the only means to 
prevent staleness/ 

'Yet there is some sentiment connected 
with it. These tried men have a claim before 
new blood.' 

'Should you judge me to be a man with 
whom sentiment would weigh?' Rylott de- 
manded. 

Hayne looked at him full, and studied him 
as if he had never seen him before : the strong, 
short neck, the close-cut black hair, the heavy 
nose, all seemed to him to have been accentu- 
ated recently. The two men held one another's 
eyes almost as if in a physical grip, and each 
knew what the other was thinking. ' No, I 
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should be satisfied that no weakness of that 
sort would appeal to you/ Hayne said after a 
moment, 

' Thank you ; you may take it from me it 
wouldn't. The best man, the man I judge the 
best, wherever he comes from, has he been in 
office or has he never held a government 
appointment, should have the best place.* 

Hayne kicked the end of his cigarette out 
on to the gravel path, and got up as the voices 
of Cecily and Frank sounded like the chattering 
of young birds in the distance. It was not 
difficult to understand Rylott ; he was not a 
sensitive man, and when he gave a hint he 
made it broad enough for a man of his own 
thickness of skin to feel without difficulty. 
Hayne knew that the way lay open before him. 
It was undoubted that sooner or later Rylott's 
turn would come, and then the offices would be 
in his bestowal. To leap straight to Cabinet 
rank without intermediate steps — such things 
had been done before, and the Radical leader 
was the man to see that they were done again. 
To hold the position of his own old chief, and 
to be the husband of Vera Duncan, these were 
both possibilities. Fate certainly was not 
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niggardly with her prizes, but to both these 
dazzlingly satisfactory positions there was at- 
tached a condition. To go over to the enemy on 
avote of want of confidence in regard to the Rus- 
sian-Indian measures, or lack of them, was one 
thing ; to desert altogether and take office under 
the banner of a Radical chief, that was another. 
In the one case, the man who acted thus would 
be a malcontent ; he would stand by himself in 
the position of a critic ; he would deal a blow to 
his friends, but it would be an open blow, and 
he would suffer in its recoil with them. In the 
other case, he would stab at them from behind, 
he would profit by their downfall, aiid the world 
has hard names for a man who gains by a 
downfall which he himself has caused. The 
second prize also involved a slight wound to a 
sensitive conscience. It is hardly well to make 
love and propose to the girl whom your dearest 
friend desires, without having apprised him of 
your intention; especially when he, however 
inadvertently, has made you his confidant. 
The man who won both the prizes must in- 
evitably have left something behind him, which 
he would not find again, nor perhaps miss, until 
that day when we shall see ourselves as we are. 
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Compromise, however, stepped in ; and com- 
promise has often suggested a salve for the 
conscience. 'Give up Vera,' said compro- 
mise ; * that will be truly noble. Make her to 
understand you will never ask her to marry 
you, and then go straight ahead to the brilliant 
future that awaits you.' Hayne felt quite 
magnanimous as he realised this method of 
escape. 

Meantime it was not easy to catch Vera 
alone ; she seemed almost purposely to avoid a 
tHe-cL'tHe^ and Hayne saw that he must keep a 
sharp look-out if he meant to profit by the 
opportunity which this visit to the same house 
gave him. After tea he missed her, and began 
a deliberate search, and was at last rewarded. 
Vera had retreated to a small room, called 
indiscriminately the schoolroom or the mess- 
room, devoted to Cecily's use, and here she 
was alone, lying on a sofa reading. It was a 
remarkable fact about Vera that she did read, 
and in this she was an exception to almost all 
the other pleasant women with whom she lived 
habitually. She looked up as Hayne came in, 
but did not move. He stirred the books on 
the table a little awkwardly. 
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* I wondered where you were/ he said. 
' You are not over-tired, I hope ? ' 

' How could I be ? I have done nothing all 
day. I only feel sometimes as if I must be 
alone, and get away from all that chatter, and 
find myself again.' 

* What are you reading ? ' he asked, ignoring 
the very pointed hint. 

She held up the book for him to see. 

* Unlimited Russia^ — a good book,' he said. 

' It's very interesting,' she began with more 
animation. * Now you are here, you can tell 
me something about it. Doesn't it seem 
wonderful to realise that slow, steady, resist- 
less advance? and people who know nothing 
of the facts never seem to notice how inevit- 
able it is.' 

It struck him as pathetic that she who had 
hardly yet finished one book on the subject 
should include herself among those who knew 
something of the facts ; but women are allowed 
some privileges still, and he did not smile. 

* Sit down,' said Vera abruptly. 

He obeyed her, but chose a chair closer 
to the sofa than the one she had somewhat 
imperiously indicated. 
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* Palmerston said long ago that Russia would 
go on until she reached a nation stronger than 
herself; it seems she can't help it. It's a 
terrible persistency — so steady, so strong, so 
gradual ; I feel it in all my bones ; this book 
has got hold of me. It's like evolution or any- 
thing else, it must go on ; she has denied, has 
sworn, and broken faith ; she has held up hands 
of righteous denial over and over again, while 
she laid her claws in another bit of territory, 
and yet, now, no one believes she will do it 
again. They are all dreaming. Why don't 
you tell them ? ' 

* What have I to do with it ? I am only a 
follower.' 

* But every man who sees has the right to 
warn the blind, be they ten times his leaders.' 

* To warn them, yes ; but not to desert them.' 
' It can't be incumbent on you to go to 

destruction with them, and to bear on your 
head the curses of all the future for having left 
the defence until too late ? ' 

* I am not sure that that is not my duty.' 

* Fuh ! ' she said with a little gesture of 
contempt, ' that is not what you think. I know 
you better than you know yourself.' 
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He was dumb. 

She sat up suddenly, facing him with flushed 
face and flashing eyes. Never had she looked 
so beautiful, and he felt that she had struck 
at him so as to rouse all the emotion there 
was in him. She seemed to know his very 
thoughts; surely here was the wife for him. 
He had not foreseen that he would have to 
go through so sharp a struggle as assailed him 
at that moment ; for all there was in him of 
desire for a woman cried to him to take her 
there and then, and say, ' If you know me, hold 
by me, and together, through the outcries of 
men who do not understand, we will move to 
triumph.' But he kept his eyes down and 
would not look at her. 

He considered his words deliberately. 

* If you do know me as you say, you know 
that the god of my heart is power ; you know 
too how tremendous the influence is that women 
hold over men's lives.' 

' Surely that is dangerously near a platitude,' 
said Vera flippantly. 

' I suppose all gl"eat truths are of the nature 
of platitudes ; that is by the way. What I want 
to say now is that a man who has determined 
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to live for his profession and his profession 
alone, must be very chary of confidences, of 
trying to explain himself to a woman. It is 
too dangerous. Politics demand all there is 
of a man, — his whole heart and soul and 
mind. If he remains unmarried it may be 
not because he is untouched, but because he 
realises that for himself more than others 
there can be no half measures.* 

' ** Woman, in my judgment, is the stumbling- 
block in a man's career. To love a woman 
and yet do anything worth doing is very 
difficult ! " ' quoted Vera softly, but she did not 
follow Tolstoi's remark to its conclusion. Un- 
fortunately Hayne also knew that quotation, 
and smiled. 

* Tolstoi spoke of domestic life as he knew 
it. " The only way to escape being reduced to 
a life of idleness is to marry," was not that his 
deduction ? I have not strength for the experi- 
ment ; my force, halved by being divided into 
two channels, could never carry me through.' 

'As I am in the mood for trite quotations 
rather than original remarks, I will say, ** Qui 
s' excuse s' accuse,'' ' retorted Vera coolly. ' I find 
I. have to thank you for an esoteric compliment.' 
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He stammered, for he was not accustomed 
to such extreme smartness, and to find his 
clumsy attempt discovered was mortifying. * I 
am not so presumptuous/ he began, for his 
last resort was always the conventional or the 
commonplace. 

* Your words have not correctly interpreted 
your thought, then,' said Vera without a sign of 
confusion. M t is a fault to which we are all liable ; 
words mean so much more than we intend.' 

She had roused in him that spirit of an- 
tagonism, which he felt when she was most at 
her ease and consequently most patronising. 
* If words are to be taken to mean what is 
left unsaid, who then shall be saved ? ' he asked 
with some heat. 

* Come, Mr. Blenheim, I merely took in 
good part what some might have taken other- 
wise,' she answered quickly. ' I shall have to 
ask for your congratulations very shortly, in 
the. terrible venture which demands the division 
of my life into two channels. It is premature 
perhaps, but — ^ah, never mind, you will know 
soon enough.' 

He looked up to see a face brimming with 

archness. 

7 
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* You are engaged ? ' he asked point-blank. 
*You will see when the curtain goes up; 

surely you don't claim a special peep behind, 
on the grounds of what you have just said ? * 

' I claim nothing ; but it seems to me I 
endure all things/ he said moodily. 

'Good-bye and good luck; and may the 
career, unhampered by woman, bring you all 
that your soul desires,' she cried out merrily. 

The tone was one of dismissal, and he 
accepted it. * What a terrible woman,' he said 
to himself as he crossed the threshold ; but the 
tone was not one of relief at having escaped 
a danger, but rather as that of a man who has 
just begun to suffer. When he had gone Vera 
sat very still, exactly as he had left her, but she 
presently stretched out her arms as if to feel 
him there. 

* Heaven help me, I love him still,' she 
said, with a little half- laugh. 'What have I 
done that I should be treated like this ? He 
took up what I had to offer, and examined it 
very carefully, and laying it down again, was 
so kind as to explain that it was so very 
precious he could not possibly incur the re- 
sponsibility of looking after it. What made 
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him do it ? Have I ever shown him what I 
felt ? Oh no, not ever, I think not. Perhaps 
I have been making an ass of myself, and 
every one has seen it but myself; in that case, 
Heather might have warned me. The question 
is. What am I to do now ? Marry Edward ? It 
seems the only likely thing ; not too hurriedly, 
though, or Hayne would be quite capable of 
thinking I did it out of pique, and after all he 
would be right.' 
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CHAPTER VII 

We have no good that we can say is ours. 

But ill-annex^ Opportunity 

Or kills his life or else his quality. — Shakbspearb. 

A WEEK later and spring seemed to have begun 
in earnest even in London. The disturbing 
rumours from Afghanistan had been heard no 
more, and everything on the surface looked 
promising for the Ministry in office. 

One afternoon Edward happened to have 
a spare hour, and remembering that this was 
the day on which Mrs. Kearsley and Vera were 
at home, he went across the Park to call on 
them. He was a little disappointed to find 
Mrs. Kearsley alone ; but as reticence could 
not be imputed to that lady for unrighteous- 
ness, she quickly enlightened him as to the 
whereabouts of the two younger members of 
the household. 

* If you guessed all your life you would 
never guess correctly where Heather is this 
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afternoon/ she said with a laugh, before he 
had been five minutes in the room. ' She has 
gone down to St. Paul's Cathedral with Algy 
Beckenham ! Algy had never seen it, and he 
has a day off, and so she promptly took him 
there,— on a week-day too. To my mind there 
is something rather profane about it, like saying 
one's prayers in public; but then of course 
St. Paul's isn't quite like an ordinary church.' 

* Algy seems to enjoy himself in town more 
frequently than they used to consider good for 
us,' said Edward laughing. 

• Oh, I will say he's not here often ; it was 
a matter of business. The way his father puts 
things into that boy's hands is perfectly absurd. 
To see them together you would imagine Algy 
to be his elder brother. But of course you 
know Mr. Beckenham: not in the least like 
one's idea of a millionaire, is he? So neat 
and small and well groomed, and with that 
rather apologetic manner. He wants to marry 
Heather, you know. Oh, don't you know? 
Well, I'm sorry I said it. He hasn't come 
to the point ; but he's for ever loading her with 
flowers and sweets. She only laughs and says 
he does it to every girl he sees, and so she 
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thinks nothing of it, — not that she would accept 
him. Heather's very peculiar.' 

Edward smiled, but the occasion of his 
smile passed her by, and she continued : 

*Vera has gone to meet her brother, who 
is passing through town for one night on his 
way to the Continent. Did you ever see 
him? Well, you haven't missed anything, — 
very pleasant of course, but oh, I don't believe 
in him. He has that civil, obliging manner that 
always makes me distrust a man. I must say 
your manner is enough to make any one trust 
you.' 

* You are much kinder than I deserve,' said 
Edward. ' By what gross rudeness have I hurt 
your feelings lately } ' 

She laughed. 'You needn't mind me; I 
always say what I think. Oh, there's the parrot 
crying out, poor darling ; I forgot to give him 
his dinner, I declare.* 

Edward seized the opportunity for escape, 
and returned the way he had come. The 
idea of Mr. Beckenham's making advances to 
Heather was a new one, and he was not sure 
that he altogether liked it. Heather had not 
many admirers. To begin with, she had no 
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money of her own, or very little ; and, in the 
second place, she was overshadowed by Vera. 
She was not subtle enough to please men, and 
subtlety, or what they mistake for it, attracts 
men more than all the virtues. Heather was 
as mischievous as a kitten, as sympathetic as 
a Madonna, and as sensible as a barrister ; and 
so she was vastly beloved by children and 
women, and received the confidences of men 
in regard to those of her own sex whom they 
did admire. Edward had never confided in 
her. His early training had rooted an habitual 
reserve in him, and so he had never even 
hinted to her about his admiration for Vera. 
Nevertheless he had seen a great deal of her, 
and had grown to know her very well, and 
her disappearance would have made a large 
gap in his life at any time. He had never 
considered the possibility that Heather might 
some day be some one's wife, and now it was 
presented to him he found it slightly un- 
palatable. Would it be possible for her to 
be as natural, as freakish, as altogether intimate 
with him when she was Mrs. Beckenham, if 
that event ever happened, as she was now? 
Hardly; yet he could not imagine Heather 
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growing conventional. He had not succeeded 
in imagining it by the time he had arrived 
at the house. Lord Charles was still engaged 
upstairs, so he went to his own study on the 
ground floor and began to write. He had 
not been there five minutes before his fellow 
secretary, young Lidderdale of the Foreign 
Office, entered with a despatch-box. 

* Nothing new,' he said as he put it down 
on the table. * It is only what the chief left 
with me to bring over when he went away 
from the office this morning.' 

Edward nodded, and after a few minutes' 
desultory conversation, was left by himself 
again. His next visitor was Hayne, who came 
in hurriedly. 

' They told me Lord Charles was engaged ; 
will he be long, do you know.^ I only want 
five minutes with him,' he said. 

* Don't know. I thought he would have 
been through by this time. Sit down. Don't 
be in such a deuce of a hurry.' 

' I am in a hurry. Can't you go up and 
find out ? For if he's likely to be long I shan't 
wait, but come again.' 

* Plague take you,' said Edward. * One 
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would think you were the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.' 

' He's never in much of a hurry, poor old 
chap. If he went any faster than he is doing, 
it would precipitate him into the churchyard,' 
Hayne retorted, lighting a cigarette as his cousin 
left the room. 

He was too much in the mood of hurry 
even to sit down, so strolled round the room, 
this way and that, to the window and back 
again, and still Edward did not return. 

' Bless the fellow, he's got caught, and 
probably is taking down a letter a yard long. 
Perhaps he's forgotten all about me,' said 
Hayne to himself. He went to the door and 
opened it ; not a soul was about. ' I'll give 
him five minutes more, and if he hasn't re- 
turned, I'll make tracks,' he finally decided. 

He returned to the heartjirug and mechani- 
cally assumed the attitude a man takes before 
a fire, though there was no fire in the grate ; 
then he happened to look down, and imme- 
diately stooped and picked something up. He 
looked at it curiously ; it was a small key. He 
put it on the mantelpiece, and then a second 
after, struck by a sudden idea, went forward 
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and fitted it into the lock of the large despatch- 
box that stood on the table. The box opened 
easily, and before he had realised what he was 
doing Hayne had raised the lid. 

He stood there for a moment, looking at 
the door with the face of one who listens for 
the slightest sound, then glanced down at the 
papers in the open box. He did not do it in 
a flurried way. It was a familiar action. Long 
ago, when he was in the same position that 
Edward now occupied, he had had constant 
access to these despatch-boxes : all the contents, 
save very few, and those only of the utmost 
secrecy, had been known to him. Edward prob- 
ably had read all that the present box contained, 
and in Hayne's philosophy he had a right to 
know everything that Edward knew. He 
slipped the first document out of its envelope, 
and in an instant his attention was keenly strung. 
If Edward knew of this, it showed he was in 
the highest position of trust, but it was not in 
the least degree likely that he did know of it. 

It was an appeal from the Ameer of 
Afghanistan to the Viceroy of India. It had 
been transmitted by wire in cipher, but the 
translation was there, and the date showed that 
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it had been received a fortnight ago. The words 
were urgent and emphatic. The Afghanistan 
border was being daily threatened by the 
massing of Russian troops, and the Ameer 
cried for help to the British, who had promised 
to uphold the integrity of his dominions. It 
ended up with a strenuous warning that there 
was no time to be lost. There was also a 
copy of a report as to the positions and move- 
ments of the Russian troops as far as could 
be ascertained. This would have taken time to 
master, but it was clear from the spot indicated 
as the farthest to which they had advanced 
that they were already over the border and 
in Afghan territory. A copy of the instructions 
to the Viceroy as to his answer were appended, 
and only took a few minutes to master. It 
was to the effect that the Ameer was un- 
necessarily alarmed, that Russia had given 
every assurance of good faith, that she had 
explained that the troops were there to quell 
an insurrection among the wild tribes in her 
own territory, that the British Government had 
no intention of precipitating war by needless 
alarmist views, and that no troops were to be 
mobilised or moved, for fear of conveying any 
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slight to Russia by the indication that her 
assurances were not fully believed. 

But the most extraordinary feature of the 
correspondence, which in itself was merely a 
repetition of what had happened many times 
before, and would doubtless happen again, was 
that it had been suppressed. There had been 
no whisper in Parliament or to the country of 
any such warning, or any such answer, and 
the discovery confirmed Hayne's surmise of 
an earlier date. If this set of despatches had 
been suppressed, probably it was not the only 
one, and his quick instinct had caused him to 
judge rightly in imputing bad faith to the men 
under whom he served. His breath came 
quickly. He did not attempt to rummage the 
box or to investigate its other contents, he 
had learned all he wanted to know. He shut 
it and relocked it, and returned noiselessly to 
the fireplace, with his brow puckered in deep 
thought. It was fully ten minutes before 
Edward returned. ' The chief will see you 
now,' he said. 'He is very sorry to have 
kept you waiting ; but Sylvester left just as I 
went up, and there was something I had to take 
down to get off by the earliest possible post.' 
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* Right. There's some property of yours, if 
I'm not mistaken. I picked it up from the floor.' 

'It's the key of the despatch-box,' said 
Edward. 

' So I thought. Lucky it was I and no 
one else. Well, I'll go up. Shall we see you 
at dinner this evening ? ' 

Lord Charles Maule looked up as his ex- 
secretary entered the room, and bestowed on 
him a twisted smile, which looked as if it might 
have passed better for a good grimace. 

Hayne took the chair beside him. ' I have 
ventured to trouble you in person,' he said, 
'as the matter is not one that can well be 
referred to on paper ; besides, I think this was 
the agreement.' 

He spoke without hesitation, though the 
wound which his own hand had to probe was 
still very new and raw, and the quarter of an 
hour before him one which he would gladly 
have escaped. 

* I understand you,' said Lord Charles drily. 
' I promised you I would consider a certain 

question. I have considered it. I have kept 

my promise ' 

*That you do not come to me with good 
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news shows in what direction your consideration 
has tended ' 

* Pardon me ; I can't altogether let that pass. 
It implies certainty of success if I had made 
the effort, and in spite of implied discourtesy 
to you I cannot believe that. I have, how- 
ever, definitely made up my mind not to 
marry.' 

He was speaking more stiffly than he had 
ever done before; and he knew what it was 
that was rankling ifi his heart and making his 
manner stiff, and he cursed himself for not 
having more self-command. 

*Then the objection is general, and not 
particular ? * 

' How could it be the latter } ' Hayne asked 
with some warmth. 

* I accept the rebuke. Wanting in gallantry, 
eh ? well, enough said, the affair has terminated, 
and we will both bury it. I own to a feeling 
of regret at having to attend its obsequies. 
How's your father ? ' 

' Almost like himself again. Quite so, in fact, 
except for a little slurring in some words.' 

* He will soon pull round. He has every 
opportunity for recovering, having definitely 
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left political life, for that is what wears one's 
bones and marrow.' 

'Old fox,' thought Hayne as he left the 
house. ' He talks like that, and he would die 
were he out of it. He would trick and twist to 
keep in, would he ? What would decent men 
say to such doings if they knew of them ? ' 



CHAPTER VIII 

Come, woo me, woo me, for now I am in a holiday hamour and 
like enough to consent — As You Like //, Act iy. Scene i. 

One of the Government supporters, who was 
to have spoken on the Compensation Bill, had 
failed suddenly. And it was necessary for 
the House to be held at all costs; therefore 
Hayne received an intimation that he might 
supply the absent man's place, and with his 
usual readiness flung himself into the breach. 
He was not, as might have been expected 
from his nature, a brilliant speaker. Either 
from fear of becoming too frivolous, he allowed 
himself less latitude than he might have done, 
or from nervousness he failed to achieve the 
impression of easy ability that he invariably 
conveyed to his hearers in society. To-night 
he began to speak to partially empty benches, 
yet he was not dismayed. There was in 
him a tenacity of grip that rarely left hold, 

112 
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and he was well aware how much depended 
on the impression he made at this time of his 
career. In one characteristic even the most 
exacting Whip could find no fault with him. 
He always followed with the utmost care all 
the proceedings, whether they affected himself 
or not, and therefore he was always ready 
where another man might have been caught 
unprepared. This quality had doubtless been 
noted to his advantage, and to it he owed his 
present opportunity. As he began to speak, 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, a 
man named Sturges, Hayne's senior by fifteen 
years, rose with a rather undecided gesture, 
as though he were not sure of his footing, and 
went out. 

The house refilled slowly. The Minister 
in charge of the Bill returned, and the atmo- 
sphere seemed less dull. Those who knew 
something of the matter at issue noticed with 
approval that Blenheim was not speaking at 
random but had seized the cardinal points and 
made the most of them. If he had had a 
week's preparation he could not have 'got 
up ' his brief with more accuracy. When the 
time came for him to relinquish the task he 

8 
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felt that he had done something to forward 
his own reputation. He had claimed and held 
the interest of a disinterested House. As he 
went out to get some dinner, Edward met him 
in the lobby and caught his arm. 

* Have you heard ? ' he asked quickly. 

Hayne knew from the rare gesture that 
something important had happened, something 
that affected himself, and he glanced quickly 
at his cousin as he answered in the negative. 

' Sturges is dead,' said Edward in an under- 
tone. * He died not five minutes ago. I 
happened to be passing when I saw him come 
out of the dining-room and drop suddenly 
without a sound. Before I could reach him he 
was in a heap on the ground.' 

' Heart,' said another man laconically in 
passing. * You could see there was something 
wrong by his face.' 

' Where have they taken him ? ' Hayne 
asked, but more for the sake of saying some- 
thing than because he wanted to know. The 
inveterate, incurable selfishness which held him 
and directed all his actions had shown him 
instantly what an avenue this opened out to 
him personally, — how much all things in his 
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own future might be changed by reason 
of it. 

' Awful sad thing,* said another man, joining 
them. ' Did you see him go, Blenheim ? ' 

* I ? No ; I've been speaking up to a few 
minutes ago.' 

' Yes, I forgot. Congratulate you. Heard 
old Stanhope say, that with so many able 
men to step in and close up the ranks the 
Government was in an absolutely unassailable 
position.' 

• Thanks.' 

Hayne shook them off as soon as he could. 
He had much to think of. He had never 
grudged Sturges his position; he was an old 
man for these youthful days, and he had done 
useful work for his party in bygone times. He 
would never have attained Cabinet rank, but it 
had been felt that he was a safe holder of that 
important post, an under-secretaryship in the 
Lower House, while the chief is in the Upper. 
He was warranted never to make mistakes 
or lose his temper. He knew every move in 
the game, and could be trusted to make the 
most of the cards he held, even in what to 
an impetuous, brilliant player might have 
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seemed a poor hand. He had earned his 
promotion ; but he was gone, and others were 
crowding on, and who would succeed him ? 

As Hayne left the House, Edward passed 
him quickly without speaking. This was so 
rare that it impelled Hayne to catch him up. 
* Have you an evening free too ? ' he asked, 
'and if so what are you going to do with 
yourself? * 

' I have an engagement,' Edward answered. 

* Right you are ; thought you might have 
come round and cheered the old man a bit.' 

* Sorry, not to-night,' said Edward decisively, 
as he hailed a hansom. The hansom took him 
up to Westbourne Terrace, and when he got 
there he was feeling that uncomfortable sensa- 
tion of nervousness which recalls the prize 
and speech days of early youth. 

He was evidently expected, and was shown 
into the studio which Vera used as her own 
boudoir. It was still cold enough to have a 
fire, and the light gleamed brightly on the 
picturesquely untidy cloaks and garments with 
which the lay figure or the sitters had been 
draped. On the writing-table lay a heavily bitten 
pen, and Edward had just taken it up and was 
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inspecting it with a smile, when he heard a move- 
ment behind that made him start. He turned, 
to see Vera with all her heart in her eyes look- 
ing at him. Some change had come over her. 
The coldness in which she had always seemed 
enshrined as in an ice-casket had melted away ; 
her very attitude was half supplicating and 
wholly sweet. Never had she seemed more 
womanlike. He put down the pen and stood 
quite still. His face was expressive enough, 
but his manner perfectly wooden. 

She came right up to him, and without 
ceremony laid her hands on his arms. ' Well, 
here I am,' she said, in a very soft voice. 
* Won't you take me ? ' 

Then for Edward came that ecstatic moment 
which, come what may afterwar4s, no one would 
ever refuse again at the same price. He did 
not say anything, for he was not a man of 
many words, but Vera did the talking. 

'Oh dear, how solemn,' she chirruped, as 
if she had never flirted or behaved otherwise 
than as a child of incomparable sweetness all 
her life. * Aren't I a terribly daring person ? 
I send for you and tell you that I'll marry 
you, and you come and say nothing ; so I just 
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fling myself into your arms. Do you like it, 
darling ? ' 

' Tm too bewildered, and too wholly satisfied 
to speak,* he murmured gently, with his lips 
on her hair. ' Darling, what do you mean ? 
Don't wake me suddenly with cruelty, or I 
should show myself a rank coward.' 

* It's true enough. I have thought all about 
it. I don't want any one else, but just you, 
Edward. I know you, and I can trust you ; and 
I've been blind, I think, all this time, but I see 
now, and I shall see always.' 

'Vera, I'm so poor,' was all he said. 'I 
shall never be able to keep you as you should 
be kept. You have decided in a hurry, think 
about it first.' 

'And a minute ago you told me not to 
wake you with cruelty ! I wouldn't have the 
heart, my dearest, dearest boy ; kiss me again 
as I love to be kissed, and make me feel it's 
all safe and settled.' 

'God grant it is,' he said in an awestruck 
voice. 

'Very well then; now we'll have a good 
time. When will you marry me ? In a week ? ' 

' To-morrow, if you like.' 
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* You couldn't get a licence/ she said quite 
seriously. 

* What has happened, Vera ? Do tell me, — 
give me some light. Here am I suddenly 
caught up into heaven, where I hear and see 
things which are not fit for mortals ' 

'Oh, you naughty boy, you certainly shouldn't. 
I didn't know ' ; and, springing up, she flung one 
of the large blue cloth capes over her tea- 
gown of light floating silk, until only her head 
was visible, and peeped out at him. He did 
not move, but he looked at her with an amused 
smile on his mouth. 'You're nothing but a 
child,' he said. ' But you've given yourself 
over to me, and I'll hold you ; see if I don't.' 

'Serious business,' she said, sitting down 
beside him again. 'This is a dead secret 
between you and me, and you mustn't tell a 
soul until I give you leave.' 

' But why, sweetheart ? ' 

Her face grew a little weary. ' Because 
people are so tiresome, and so not under- 
standing, for one thing — and, because, oh — 
because, Edward, I wish it.' 

' It's enough,' he said, smiling. 

* Is it ? Well, then, tell no one, not even 
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my guardian, and we'll be married as soon as 
you can get the licence.* 

* But,' he answered rather startled. * I must 
tell your guardian before I marry you. Re- 
member he's my chief.' 

' He's not really a guardian now. I have com- 
plete control of my own money, but — oh, we'll 
talk another time. Here's Heather coming.' 

He had only time to ask in a hurried under- 
tone if Heather knew anything, and receive 
a decided nod in the negative, before Heather 
entered. She did not seem surprised to find 
him there at that hour; but at her entrance 
a mischievous fiend entered into Vera and 
provoked her to tease her newly-accepted lover 
to the limits of his patience. She kept Heather 
in the studio on one pretext or another for 
some time ; and ^then, when Edward was just 
hoping to be left alone with her once more, 
she suggested that they should all go down to 
the drawing-room, and there was no possibility 
of protest. 

As they appeared Mrs. Kearsley turned 
round with rather an aggrieved face, evidently 
on the verge of a reproach for having been 
left so long to the pleasure of her own society ; 
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but it died unuttered, and she said abruptly 
to Edward instead, ' I didn't know you were 
here.' 

* Well, even if you didn't, you might be civil 
to him when you see him. You have the 
worst manners of any woman I know, Mowcus,' 
said Vera severely, seating herself at the piano 
and rattling her fingers over the keyboard. 

Edward felt a little awkward. It was one 
thing to come in obedience to a peremptory 
summons, and another to explain the fact to an 
uninformed audience. He thought of Sturges's 
death, and told Mrs. Kearsley of it in explana- 
tion of his unoccupied evening. 

' Dear me,' said Mrs. Kearsley, diverted at 
once. * What a terrible thing. ''In the midst 
of life, etc." How very apposite texts are, and 
one knows them so well they just come of 
themselves; with any other quotations there 
is so much mental worry.' 

* I heard them shouting something in the 
streets,' said Vera unconcernedly. * Now, Mow- 
cus, recite something, there's a dear. Mr. 
Darnley has never heard you.' 

The suggestion was accepted instantly, and 
acted upon to such an extent that a less self- 
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controlled man would have been cursing in- 
wardly long before it ended. When Mrs. 
Kearsley paused for breath after an impetuous 
performance, Vera rose and, pleading neuralgia, 
escaped to her room, leaving her lover to make 
his departure as best he could. Yet he was en- 
gaged to her, and with that wonderful, incredible 
fact in his possession he went away in a state 
of bliss that smoothed all minor pin-pricks. 

Half an hour later Heather opened Vera's 
door gently on her way upstairs. 'Are you 
asleep ? ' she asked. 

' Do you want anything ? ' 

•No.' 

' What do you bother me for, then ? * 

Heather stood by the door holding it a little 
open, so that the broad slit of light from the 
landing streamed across the bed where Vera 
lay. 'Yes, I do want something,' she said 
after a moment. ' I want to say, don't use 
Mr. Darnley for your experiments.' 

Such serious admonition was so unlike 
Heather that Vera raised herself on one arm 
and became more decidedly awake. 

'You little silly-billy, what's it got to do 
with you ? ' 
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* He isn't that sort/ said Heather after a 
pause, during which she had been considering 
the advisability of speaking the truth, and 
decided against it/ 

' Come here. Til tell you something. Shut 
the door so that Mowcus won't hear. Now 
put your head close ; that's right. Edward and 
I are engaged.' 

Heather did not move, but she said in a 
voice, smothered amid pillow-frills, * How long 
for.?' 

'You nasty little cat! Till we're married 
of course.' 

* Then you really mean to marry him ? ' 

* Yes ; I've thought it all over. Don't tell 
any one, least of all Mowcus.' 

' Vera, you are queer.' 

'Why.? He's a dear/ 

' Yes, but — you know — about Hayne.' 

' I don't like him- any more,' said Vera. 
' Now I must get to sleep ; my head's like 
a hot brick. Aren't you dreadfully sur- 
prised ? ' 

' Dreadfully,* said Heather quietly, as she 
turned to leave the room ; but she changed 
from a child to a woman in the passage of the 
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slow hours of that night, when she realised for 
the first time the tyranny of a longing which 
would require a miracle for fulfilment, and the 
fact that life is not moulded in accordance with 
the wishes of a single individual. 



V 



CHAPTER IX 

As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next. 

Richard II, ^ Act ▼. Scene 2. 

The next morning the pigeon-holes of the 
newspaper offices had given up the biography 
under the heading of Rt. Hon, J. Sturges. 
The papers were full of the sudden death and 
the great virtues of the late Under-Secretary. 
Hayne scanned them eagerly to find a reference 
to any successor, but he did not discover it. 
It seemed almost indecent to discuss such a 
question while the man lay still unburied. 

As Lord Charles came out of a committee- 
room in the course of the morning he encoun- 
tered Hayne, and stopped to greet him with 
unwonted cordiality. * I hear of you in all 
quarters,' he said. * I wish I had been pre- 
sent last night to hear your speech ; but I was 
detained, and only got back when you had 
finished. I read it in the papers, of course ; 

125 
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but manner is always a factor in oratorical 
effect/ 

Hayne was keenly pleased. * I spoke to 
empty benches half the time/ he began 
deprecatingly. 

* That they were full when you ended is the 
greatest compliment the House can pay you, 
said Lord Charles ; then, taking him con- 
fidentially aside, he added, in a lower tone, * I 
have good hopes of the Exeter election. There 
must, of course, always be a drain when a 
government has been in ofifice so long, but it 
hardly amounts to anything at present.' 

' Has the date for the Insurance Bill been 
fixed?' 

' I can tell you that it is to be shelved at 
present. We can no longer count on Lorton. 
He will not go against us, but neither will he 
be with us. There are several minor objections 
too long to cite in detail. Are you engaged 
this evening ? ' 

It was a Wednesday. 'Yes,' said Hayne, 
' I am taking the chair at St. Martin's Town 
Hall at a National Morality Meeting.' 

'The Bishop's scheme.^ Yes, a good one 
too; it has my hearty approval. Well, good- 
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bye ; don't forget to look me up when you have 
an odd half-hour.' 

* Now, what in the world does he mean by 
it?' Hayne asked himself when he was left 
alone. 

It was a mild, gray day, and as he left the 
House to go home for lunch he felt the promise 
of life and growth in the air which accorded 
well with his mood. It was as if a burden had 
slipped from his shoulders. If he were really 
to be offered this Under-Secretaryship much 
disagreement might be avoided. He knew, 
past all doubting, in spite of the optimistic tone 
which Lord Charles for his own purposes had 
taken, that the Government could not last much 
longer ; but if he had held even a subordinate 
office in it he would be content to go out with 
it. He would then be a force in Opposition, 
and would be certain of better things when the 
Conservatives' turn came again. But if they 
passed him over now, there was certainly no 
prospect that they ever would single him out. 
Faugh ! he couldn't think of it. In that case the 
much more unpleasant action would have to be 
taken. 

When he reached home he found his father 
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and cousin at lunch already, and the old man 
was in surprisingly good spirits. He referred 
at once to the prospect opened by Sturges's 
death, as if the Under- Secretaryship were a 
certainty for his son ; and Hayne took the same 
line. 

Edward remained neutral ; but his neutrality 
was a common thing on political questions, and 
the other two took no heed of him. 

' Poor Sturges ! He was young compared 
with me,* said Sir Edward, * yet he took life 
hardly. I remember at the time there was all 
that scandal about his wife he went gray in a 
week. It was terrible misfortune for any man ; 
but he had acted admirably throughout, and he 
need not have reproached himself.' 

'I had forgotten about it; it is so long 
ago.' 

' I never liked the woman. She had that bold 
look in her eyes by which you can generally 
judge, that kind of defiant shy-bold manner ; 
yet she needn't have been so brazen about it.' 

' It was his own brother, wasn't it } ' 

' Yes ; as great a blackguard as ever 
walked the earth. I daresay she had her 
reward.* 
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' That particular breach of honour between 
men who are brothers or allies, I can't under- 
stand/ said Hayne, helping himself to a whisky 
and soda from the sideboard. ' A woman is of 
so comparatively slight weight in the balance 
with the feeling that men have for each other.* 

After lunch he stood out on the balcony for 
a moment to light a cigarette, and Edward 
joined him. 

* I wanted a word with you,' said Edward 
quickly. ' Did you see the chief this 
morning ? ' 

* Maule ? Yes.' 

* What was his manner to you ? ' 

' Most cordial. As he seems to be well in 
with Sir Thomas just at present, I drew a good 
omen from it.' 

' Don't. That's all I have to say.' 
There was a silence ; the cigarette twitched 
uneasily in Hayne's fingers. * Are you speak- 
ing from surmise or absolute knowledge ? ' he 
asked at length. 

' Not absolute knowledge.' 

' You can't tell me on what grounds 

' No, I can't ; don't press it, there's a good 

fellow.' 

9 
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* Right. Thanks, old man.' 

But when Edward left him, and he leaned 
moodily over the sooty iron rail, he seemed to 
have grown suddenly gray and old. 

It would have to be faced, and he dreaded 
it. How he dreaded it ! He had not known 
how much until he stood face to face with it. 
He had a large' strain of the woman in him. 
In a household of men there is always one who 
plays the rSle of woman, and in this case it 
had been Hayne who was consulted on such 
domestic matters as the housekeeper found 
beyond her province. * And he's a good man's 
wife lost, bless him,' she had often said as the 
highest form of praise she could compass. 
With this womanish strain there was a ridicu- 
lous shrinking from any collision with those he 
loved. He was quick in feeling, and keenly 
sympathetic ; and, as so often happens in such 
a nature, wonderfully alive to the opinions of 
other people ; he could not bear to be thought 
badly of. If his nature had been this and this 
alone, there would have been no need to take 
any step at all. He could have entered his 
protest against government inaction, and 
refused to vote on any division that touched 
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the point, and otherwise remained a passive 
agent. But dominating all and fighting fiercely 
with the element in him which preferred soft 
living and men speaking well of him, was the 
restless, insatiable vanity of ambition, the root 
of bitterness that poisoned all his being and 
nullified the good. He could not live and be 
overlooked. He had waited and worked 
patiently according to the rules of the game, 
and had not complained of the probation ; but 
if he were passed over now, flesh and blood 
could not stand it. He must strike so as to 
wound and injure, and even if by so doing he 
scraped the skin off his own heart, what matter ? 
His father was the chief difficulty ; Hayne could 
hardly conceive how his father would treat any 
attempt of his to take office under a Radical 
government. He expected a fierce contest, 
but he counted on the old man's all-devouring 
love and pride to make him come round. The 
question of Afghanistan had not been discussed 
between them lately. Old Sir Edward himself 
was too much of a party man to believe that 
a government with Sir Thomas Laughton at 
the head could err ; and knowing of Hayne's 
restiveness on the subject, he had avoided 
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discussion, but it had not occurred to him that 
there was any possibility of a split. Yet it was 
coming, — it was coming. Hayne had seen this 
difficulty arising like a gray mist out of the 
ground, and compassing him about. He had 
tried to pretend that it was not there. He had 
thrust it away, and walked straight forward, but 
it had thickened and condensed; and now it 
enveloped him, and to get free from it would 
need a painful effort. 

He did not regard himself as a schemer or 
malcontent. That *we are easily reconciled 
to ourselves ' has been a truism since the days 
of Phaedrus; but he shirked the attendant 
unpleasantness. 

In the course of a few days the one possi- 
bility of escape was closed ; for the Under- 
Secretaryship had been given to another man, 
and Hayne's time for action had come. He 
meant to do nothing openly at first, for that 
would be to proclaim aloud to the world 
the real reason of his dissatisfaction. So he 
went about as usual and greeted friends and 
foes heartily, and the weapon which he used was 
one that would never be traced to his hand. 

The following day there was a shock for all 
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trusting Conservatives who opened the Times 
in the expectation of seeing their actions 
approved, or at the worst mildly criticised in 
a way entirely justified by events. 

One of the leaders took as its text an 
accusation against the Government, on the 
ground that important papers had been sup- 
pressed ; that the groans of Afghanistan under 
the claws of the Bear had been stifled, and that 
men who could act thus were unworthy of the 
high office they held. The leader, it was 
stated, was founded on unimpeachable evidence, 
the source of which it was impossible to reveal ; 
but if the statement were untrue, redress was 
easy; Ministers had only to give an explicit 
denial of the fact. 

That a question would be asked in the 
House was a certainty, and that evasion or 
any attempt to slur over the grave significance 
of such an impeachment would meet with a 
howl of fury from the country was equally sure. 
A crisis was at hand, and the air was thick with 
storm. Men came and went, holding consulta- 
tion in whispered groups, and the question 
that every one asked the other was, * Who was 
responsible for the statement of the Times ? ' 
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Answer to this there seemed to be none, — ^nof 
even the smallest hint or conjecture. That the 
authority was indisputable went without saying, 
or the great journal would never have taken 
the line that it had. Had one of the Cabinet 
Ministers betrayed his colleagues, or had he 
inadvertently allowed a state secret to escape 
into subordinate hands, so that it had been 
sold for money ? The picture of that interview, 
the anonymous contributor arriving with news 
of the highest importance for the ear of the 
great editor himself, fascinated some men, and 
was pooh-poohed by others, who jocularly re- 
ferred to the possibilities of registered post. 
The smouldering life which had run low in 
the House in these later days of an inactive 
government flamed up once more, and in- 
dignant disclaimers were heard among the 
trusted groups of the Conservative camp. * Per- 
fectly preposterous, the Times has gone mad,' 
* The silly dream of a lunatic,' * The bubble 
will be pricked to-night, and how foolish they'll 
all look,' were exclamations freely ejaculated 
among the innocent and indignant followers, in 
the sanctity of their clubs. There was to be a 
Cabinet meeting that day, yet Lord Charles, 
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feeling the necessity of a private interview with 
his leader before it took place, went to the 
official residence in Downing Street. The 
Secretary of State for India, with nervous mien 
and damp hands, was just coming out as he 
arrived, but neither of them seemed anxious 
to stop and speak with the other. 

No one could ever say that he had seen 
Lord Charles perturbed, yet he might well have 
been so as he entered that room to perform 
one of the most unpleasant duties that can fall 
to the lot of any man. He sat down by the 
table with a copy of the day's paper in his hand, 
and Sir Thomas laughed and stretched out his 
legs complacently. He was never deliberately 
uncivil to his much-disliked colleague when 
actually with him, — it was not in his nature to 
be openly uncivil to any one,— »but it was not 
in his power to avoid showing that the inter- 
view was distasteful. 

* I would not have intruded if I could 
possibly have helped it,' said Lord Charles 
with a grim delight at putting into words that 
which the other was careful to translate only 
into action. ' But I must see you in regard 
to this ' — he paused for adequate expression — 
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' This blasphemous libel ? ' suggested Sir 
Thomas with a smile. * Quite so/ 

' Is that what Southborough is to call it in 
the House to-night ? ' 

' I have not so instructed him ; yet evasion 
would probably do as well as indignation, and 
stir less feeling/ 

'The time for evasion has passed/ said 
Lord Charles. 'This must be acknowledged. 
I for one am quite willing to take my share 
of the odium we shall gain for suppression.' 

* Was that what you came to tell me ? * 

* It was not. I came to tell you where the 
Times obtained its news.' 

' You interest me extremely.' 

* It was from my house, through the agency 
of my highly trusted secretary, Edward Darnley,' 

' Darnley, — I remember the name, — ^yes, I 
know him ; cousin of Blenheim's, I believe ? ' 

'That is so. I need hardly tell you that 
I did not allow the secret to go so far as him, 
as everything depended on its being limited 
to the four of us who had so agreed ; but by 
an unfortunate accident the small key, which 
always hangs on my watch-chain, became 
detached ; he picked it up on the floor of his 
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own room, where I had been in the course of 

the morning, and returned it to me, having 

of course first used it to ascertain what papers 

there were of such high importance that he 

was not allowed to see them as usual/ 
' Candid young man/ 

' Of course he did not tell me so, he merely 

returned the key, and at the time I did not 

think of questioning him.' 

* Have you questioned him ? ' asked Sir 
Thomas, looking up at the ceiling with an 
expression as much as to say that the interview 
would have interested him extremely. 

* I have not seen him since I read this 
article.' 

' I am really very much obliged to you 
for telling me all this, — ^very much,' said Sir 
Thomas, bringing down his chin and sitting 
bolt upright as if to intimate the interview was 
ended. 

' I suppose the line of policy to be adopted 
will be discussed later,' said Lord Charles 
stiffly, as he picked up his hat. 

' Yes ; but if it interests you at all, I have 
no objection to saying that for my part I 
should be glad for Southborough to admit 
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everything ; to go out in a blaze of indignation 
is a preferable form of death to slow suffocation/ 

' I agree with you.' 

* Ah well, we can go into all this afterwards. 
There will be Rivers also to consult; I have 
not seen him this morning. Good-day for the 
present.' Lord Charles left him and walked 
away as cool and unmoved as ever. 



CHAPTER X 

Is it even so ? rewards he my true service 

With such deep contempt? — Richard III,, Act vr. Scene a. 

With all his devotion to Vera, Edward had 

not lost one jot of that sturdy independence of 

character which his friends denoted obstinacy. 

He had not the smallest intention of marrying 

his fiancie without first telling his chief all 

about the arrangement, and he only waited to 

see Vera alone before expressing this unaltered 

determination. It seemed, however, as if Vera 

were equally determined not to give him such 

an opportunity; for several days had passed, 

and in answer to his urgent letters she had 

not vouchsafed him a single line. It was on 

the morning of the Times explosion, of which 

he had heard nothing, that he found he could 

escape for an hour and cross the Park ; for his 

employer was out, and there was no matter 

requiring immediate attention. 

139 
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Fate favoured him to a certain extent, for 
both the girls were in ; yet it was Heather who 
greeted him with a certain new manner of shy- 
ness when he was shown into the drawing-room. 
He wondered if she knew about his engage- 
ment, but had no time to find out, for she began 
to talk quickly on all sorts of extraneous matters, 
and chattered in a way very unlike herself. 

* Do you know, Algy's father has bought 
The Daily Opinion? And he's going to 
change its politics altogether. I tell Algy he 
ought to be the editor; he's quite sensible 
enough I'm sure,' she said. 

Edward heard her, and was vaguely in- 
terested ; the news did not strike him as being 
particularly important just then, though after- 
wards it became important enough. 

*Such a thing for a millionaire to do,' 
Heather continued almost idiotically, and then 
Vera came in. 

' Well you two duffers, you look as if you 
were making company conversation instead of 
congratulating, and being congratulated,' she 
said. * Heather, do you mean to say you 
haven't kissed him? Do it at once,' and she 
pushed Heather toward Edward. 
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* I dare you to/ said Heather, when within 
two yards of him, turning suddenly scarlet. 
* Vera, don't behave like a child. I didn't know 
you wished me to mention it. Mr. Damley, I 
congratulate you warmly.' 

Edward thanked her, wondering, so far as 
his mind had room for any outside topic, why 
she was so queer and stiff; but he did not 
wonder long, for she slipped away, and he was 
alone with Vera. 

'Well, have you got the licence.^' Vera 
asked, without so much as the faintest shadow 
of a blush. ' Because if you haven't, you've 
wasted time disgracefully.' 

' I will get it to-day, but I must tell Lord 
Charles first.' 

'Why? I am perfectly free. I told you 
before.' 

' I can't take any steps in the matter without 
consulting him.' 

' That is for me to decide.' 

' Unfortunately I differ.' 

' You are not lover-like.' 

' I am certainly not a jelly-fish, if that is the 
kind of thing you want.' 

• I couldn't marry a jelly-fish, and I will 
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many you, I promise, if you'll get the 
licence.' 

* After I have told Lord Charles/ 

' Edward, why will you ? ' She pulled his 
head down as they sat together on the sofa, 
and caressed it. He smiled. * I don't mean 
for one moment to ask his permission,' he said 
more softly. ' But I must tell him. To go 
and marry a girl to whom he has stood, and 
still stands, tn loco parentis^ while I am not 
only under his roof but taking his money, is 
out of the question.' 

* Perhaps he'll send you away.' 

* Ah, that's it,' he said drearily. * I am not 
so quixotic as you think. You see, if he sacks 
me, then farewell to our marriage.' 

' I have plenty for us both ; you can come 
and live here.' 
He groaned. 

* Heather would still live with us of course, 
I couldn't do without her, but Mowcus has 
long been restless, and you can take her place 
here.' 

* Am I not abased enough already ? ' 

*You silly boy, what other arrangement 
could there be ? ' 
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* What indeed ? Because you are altogether 
desirable, the fiend is taking care that I eat 
mud every step of the way to reach you.' 

•There's another thing,' she said, after a 
pause. ' I suppose I have given in on the 
Lord Charles question, $0 you will give in on 
this ; is it a bargain ? ' 

' I doubt it ; you're a tricksy mortal to make 
bargains with.' 

*0h, this is easy enough. When you do 
tell Lord Charles, you have only to infer that 
we've been engaged a little time, say about a 
fortnight, will you ? ' 

* But, my dearest girl, I can't pretend things, 
I don't know how.' 

'You can imply it,' she said with an obstinate 
look on the mouth. 
' No I can't.' 

* Edward, you are detestable.' 

'You needn't marry me; at all events it's 
as well to know what I am beforehand.' 

' You make it very difficult for me.' 

' God knows, darling,' he said almost under 
his breath, ' it must be that already.' 

Vera suddenly responded to the arms that 
were about her, and laid her face close to his. 
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' I am a fool/ she said, * a silly emotional fool, 
but I can't help it. I fight and fight for self- 
control, but my brain sees and feels and thinks 
a hundred times more than most people's. 
Sometimes I think I shall go mad ; but you are 
strong and quiet, you won't let me do foolish 
things ? It's not hard to marry you. You love 
me, Edward ' 

When he left the house, he left it with 
the understanding that he was to tell Lord 
Charles everything, and immediately after- 
wards acquaint Vera with the result of the 
interview. 

Lord Charles was out on his arrival at the 
house, so he went to his own room and began 
to try to write the letter which was to acquaint 
Hayne with the news. Though the engage- 
ment was not to be publicly announced, they 
agreed that at least Hayne and Sir Edward 
must know. 

The letter was hard to write. Edward sat 
with his eyes on some dingy little sparrows 
fighting furiously over a bit of bread big 
enough to make all their little bodies like 
inflated tubs had it been fairly divided. His 
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face wore a rather vacant expression; it is 
surely one of those little ironic twists of what 
we are pleased to call nature, that a man looks 
so much more of a fool when he is happy than 
when he is angry. After a minute he re- 
collected himself, and read over what he had 
written. 

Dear Hayne — I don't know if it will surprise 
you or not, anyway I hope you'll be pleased to hear 
that Vera and I are engaged. Wish me joy, old 
fellow, you know what it means to me. Of course 
you must be best man, you are so good a friend to 
both of us. We have not published the news to the 
world, and perhaps shan't, as it's to be a very quiet 
affair, but we both wish you to know, etc. 

He scanned the letter critically. 'What 
an effusive idiot a man is when in love,' he 
said, and forthwith tore it up and substituted 
the following. 

Dear Hayne — Vera and I are engaged. Don't 
tell any one. Wonder if the news surprises you ? 

Yours, Edward. 

Of course you'll be best man when it comes off. 
No denial. 

He folded it up, and left it on his table while 

he went upstairs to face Lord Charles. The 

10 
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big library, with its leathery smell, had never 
struck him as being so sombre before, nor its 
occupant so rigid. It required some courage to 
carry through the resolution of speaking ; for of 
all odious obligations, that of telling a man on 
whom you are in some sense dependent, that 
you intend to act in defiance of him, is the most 
odious. 

' Can you spare me a few minutes, sir ? I 
want to speak to you on a personal matter.' 

' By all means,' said Lord Charles. ' I am 
glad you have come up. I was anxious to see 
you on another topic' 
' Mine can wait.' 
* Certainly not.' 

Thus urged, Edward sought for words to 
soften the defiance of his resolution, but found 
none, and ended by saying, ' I am about to get 
married, sir.' 

To his surprise. Lord Charles accepted the 
news with as much urbanity as was in his 
nature. * Well,' he said, * I expected some- 
thing of the sort before very long, and though 
you're not what one could honestly call a 
brilliant match, still she has not the same right 
to expect such a thing as Vera, for instance.' 
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*You are making some mistake,' said 
Edward rather coldly. ' It is Miss Duncan of 
whom I am speaking/ 

Lord Charles was grimly silent, and when 
he spoke his tone had altered. ' I am 
approaching my second childhood,' he said. 
* When a human being can be either surprised 
or pleased he is a child or an idiot ; I am not 
an idiot, I made up my mind on that point long 
ago, therefore I must be childish.' 

* I am sorry if the surprise is unpleasant, but 
we are both fully capable of knowing our own 
minds.' 

' You'll find her an expensive luxury ; but if 
you can afford it, there's no doubt about the 
luxury,' Lord Charles said with one of his 
twisted smiles. ' As I am still in some measure 
morally responsible for the young lady, would 
you mind suggesting to me how you propose 
to keep her ? ' 

* I have nothing but what I get from you 
and my three hundred a year.' 

'You think her income will be sufficient 
for both? So it would be; so it doubtless 
would be.' 

' I am here because I thought you had a 
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right to know of our intentions, but I entirely 
disclaim any right of interference on your 
part.' 

• Oh well, well, I can't stop you. This will 
come in very opportunely for you, doubtless. I 
had just signed a cheque for you as you came 
into the room ; you will see it is for double 
the usual quarter ; I understand such a course 
is customary.' 

For the moment Edward thought that he 
meant it was customary on the marriage of a 
secretary, but as that explanation was obviously 
impossible he sought for a further one. 

'Come,' said Lord Charles. *You don't 
want a formal written notice, I suppose.' 

' Do I understand that you are dismissing 
me on account of what I have just told 
you?' 

' Didn't you hear me say I had signed the 
cheque before you came into the room.*^ If 
you can find no better reason for this severance 
of our connection than that, you will find it in 
to-day's Times' 

' I am ashamed to say I haven't looked at 
the Times yet.' 

•Well, it's there, the result of your in- 
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formation; no need to look, you know well 
enough.' 

Edward took up the paper which lay on the 
table mechanically, and glanced down it. 

'Another time perhaps you'll be a little 
more experienced, and consequently more 
cautious,' began Lord Charles. 

Edward looked up, keeping his broad fore- 
finger on the Times leader. There could be 
only one explanation of Lord Charles's mean- 
ing, but that one was so incredible that it 
required deliberate confirmation. 

* Do I understand that you mean I gave 
this information to the Times ? ' 

* I know it.' 

Edward advanced a step, stiffened and 
quivering with suppressed rage. * How dare 
you ? ' he cried. ' I wonder you have the hardi- 
hood to sit there and insult me. If you had 
not been an old man, and one to whom I am 
accustomed to pay deference, you should have 
received such a practical insult from me that 
you would have learned your mistake.' 

* A little heat is to be expected ; don't overdo 
it,' said Lord Charles, looking at him without 
the quiver of an eyelid. 
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' You have known me all these years, and 
this is the summary you have made of my 
character ? ' Edward went on. ' I know then at 
last what to think of you, and how to find it 
easy to believe even in the infamy of which the 
Times accuses you and your colleagues.' 

' Come, come ; there's nothing to be gained 
by abuse.' 

* To put the matter then in words which are 
intelligible even to you, I will say that the 
information is news to me, and that fact you 
know for yourself.' 

' Yes, yes, officially ; we understand all that. 
I don't trust even you with state secrets ; but 
when I am such an idiot as to drop my keys 
about, — yes, clearly I must be in my second 
childhood.' 

A sudden light flashed upon Edward, 
and he turned sharply. ' It was that day 
then ? ' he asked, ' the day when I found the 
key?' 

Lord Charles nodded slightly, as much as to 

eav he was humourlng him by assenting politely 

mething quite well known. 

great silence followed ; for this fact opened 

vista of possibility of which one could not 
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think in a moment. Edward's anger seemed 
to have died away. 

' And I read the despatches, and sold them 
to the Times ^ for money I suppose.^ Is that 
the accusation.^ Perhaps you would like to 
know how much I got for it. It would be 
useful in future when you wish to bribe any 
one to keep your secrets/ he said bitterly. 

Lord Charles turned on him. *Go/ he 
said. 

Edward laid down the paper and smiled a 
little. ' Good-moming» then, Lord Charles/ he 
said. ' I leave you with great regret ; and as I 
am no longer your secretary, and may speak as 
man to man, I will venture to say that my 
confidence in your acumen has undergone as 
great a shock as your confidence in my 
int^rity.' 

Then he took up the envelope and went 
out. 

A footman met him in the hall with a tele- 
gram. Edward was about to wave him on to 
the library, when he saw it was addressed to 
himself, and so he opened it. It was from his 
eldest brother Tom. 

Father dangerously ill ; lose no time. 
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It did not take long to look up a train 
that would take him to the village where 
his father lived, or to throw together what 
would be requisite for the night. Then he 
found that by driving straight across London 
he could allow himself twenty minutes at 
Westboume Terrace in which to break off the 
engagement that had hardly begun. He 
moved quietly and without fuss, and before he 
left the house had made arrangements for 
having all his property transferred to his 
uncle's house in Grosvenor Square. 

When he arrived in Westbourne Terrace 
he left the cab outside, and running up the 
steps encountered a man of about his own 
age and height. He was a good-looking 
fellow, in the foreign style, with a moustache 
that pointed up to each eye, and a small- 
featured, neat face. He bowed courteously, 
and as they waited for the bell to be an- 
swered, asked, ' You know my sister ? Perhaps 
you have come to see her? I am Nicholas 
Duncan.' 

The contrast between the extreme polite- 
ness of his Continental manners and the Scotch 
name was disconcerting; but Edward knew 
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who he was, having heard Vera speak of 
him. 

* I am particularly anxious to see your 
sister/ he answered, ' on a matter of business. 
You may also have heard her speak of me, — I 
am Edward Darnley.' 

The opening of the door left no time for 
further ceremony, and the footman informed 
them both that Miss Duncan was out, but Miss 
Fulton was in. Nicholas Duncan thereupon 
declined entering, and with a further cere- 
monious bow, he raised his hat and departed. 
Edward decided at once he would see Heather. 
Better to speak to her and leave her to break 
the bad news to Vera, than to use the inferior 
method of writing. Heather was watering the 
flowers on the balcony, and greeted him, can 
in hand. ' I heard you,' she said, ' and with 
difficulty restrained myself from giving you and 
Nicholas a shower-bath. I never hoped you 
would come in just to see me, though.' 

* I came because I have some terribly bad 
news, and I want you to break it to Vera.* 

She put down the watering-can, and sat 
beside him meekly, with her hands in her lap 
like a child. 
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' I know how bad excitement, and especially 
bad news, is for her/ he went on. * Heather 
(using unconsciously her Christian name), I 
ought never to have got engaged to hen It 
was the weakest folly.' 

' Has Lord Charles been particularly kind ? ' 

• Yes ; he has sent me away.' 

'The old beast! Vera pretends she likes 
him, but it's only because she has a fancy for 
seeing how often she can put her head into the 
den without its being snapped off.' 

* It isn't because of our engagement,' he 
said shortly. To his relief she showed no 
disposition toward curiosity. 

'Whatever it is, you won't get out of it 
so easily. Do you think Vera doesn't care 
enough for you to wait ? ' 

• She won't have the phance.' 

•You have been brought up where there's 
only one obstinate person evidently ; now you'll 
come in contact with some one else quite as 
bad.' 

* You're very good to me, but it's impossible.' 
' What nonsense ! Why, there are dozens of 

other things for '' an able-bodied young man " 
like you to do.' 
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'A stigma of this kind has an unpleasant 
way of sticking to a man.' 

* You haven't told me yet what it is.' 

' I can't very well. You may take it that 
it's nothing that I could help.' 

* Well, you can't go further and fare worse,' 
she said devoutly. 'Won't you wait and see 
Vera?' 

' I can't ' ; and he told her of the bad news 
he had heard from his home. 

* It looks like running away, but that can't 
be helped. I will write to-night fully, but I 
want you to tell her first. Will you do that 
for me ? ' 

* I love her as much as you do, Edward, and 
you know I'll be as gentle as I can,' she said ; 
and with that he was well content. 

When he had gone, Heather sat for some 
time thinking, and the train of her thoughts was 
not wholly unpleasant, for she smiled several 
times. However, before she could take the 
initiative, as she desired, the dreaded news had 
to be broken to Vera. 

Vera was always unexpected. When any 
one looked for faithlessness, behold there was 
endurance; for a hopeless break-down, they 
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discovered fortitude : and so it was on this occa- 
sion. Heather met her with an all-embracing 
hug, which was meant to convey all sorts of un- 
expected things, and Vera understood the hint 
at once. 'Don't be so violent/ she said. 
' Even Edward didn't hug me like that. You 
have something to tell me about him. Quick.' 

So Heather told her, softening the dire 
disaster as much as she could, and unable, for 
all her lifelong knowledge of Vera, to know 
which way she would take it. 

' He thought I'd give him up, did he ? No ; 
he didn't really. He's the best man I know ; 
and if I have been blind up to now, you needn't 
tease me now I see. It's only " damning sins 
you have no mind to." ' 

* Me ? I should think not. Me in love ? I 
should feel an ass. Oh, darling, I didn't mean 
it; only it's the nasty, odious, say-the- wrong- 
thing kind of person I am.' 

* I 'm not in love like that either ; but I realise 
his goodness, and after we're once married he 
won't bore me any more than any other man 
would, and we shall always have all the every- 
day subjects to talk about.' 

' I don't call that being in love at all,' cried 
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Heather. Then the next minute she burst 
out, ' How horrid I am. It's all my nasty 
jealousy, because you're engaged and I'm not. 
When you go, I shall be left on the shelf 
lamenting.' 

* You goose.' 

For the rest of the day a cloud hung over 
the house, which was not lessened by Mrs. 
Kearsley insisting on having a fifth-rate editor 
she had picked up in the city to dinner. 
Nicholas came in, and somewhat relieved the 
situation ; and Vera carried him off to the studio 
afterwards, leaving Heather to play propriety 
to Mowcus and the editor. In the studio she 
told her brother frankly about her engagement, 
and, as she had expected, met with very warm 
disapproval. Nicholas had too much sense to 
oppose her deliberately, but he used the most 
tactful argument at his command. ' You are 
simply throwing yourself away,' he said. * A 
girl with your brilliance and means ought to 
have married a duke, or at least a Cabinet 
Minister. Why not that other man, Blenheim, 
I used to hear so much about ? ' 

' He's not a Cabinet Minister.' 

' He will be very soon, or I'm not a Russian.' 
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* You aren't ; you're Scotch.' 

* Not a bit of it. Don't you keep lights in 
this place ? Oh, there. You don't mind smoke ? 
Well, Verry, you're a jolly girl, and a charming 
girl, but I think you're being recklessly ex- 
travagant in throwing away your advantages.' 

' But, Nicholas, if I have money, what's the 
good of it, except that I may marry to please 
myself? ' 

* Marry, so as to get more.' 

'You're rather nice, you know,' said Vera 
pettingly. ' But I never feel as if I quite knew 
you, especially when you put on your best 
manners, — wasn't Edward awkward compared 
with his High and Mightiness to-day ? ' 



CHAPTER XI 

A braver place 
In my heart's love hath no man than yonrself. 

X Henry JV,, Act iv. Scene i. 

The train sped northwards, and the long fields 
spun round one after another like the squares 
in the flying chess-board in Alice Through the 
Looking-Glass. The man in the train had time 
to think during that six hours' journey, and the 
thought seemed sharply divided into two com- 
partments that were uppermost in turn but 
never mingled their contents. There was his 
own blackened future, with that stigma from 
which he would not be able to free himself 
without disloyalty to another, and this com- 
plication in regard to Vera. If only the 
order had been reversed, if dismissal had 
come before he had spoken to her, then the 
ignominy would have lost half its bitterness ; 
he would have had only himself to consider, 
and any action he thought right to take 
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would have been limited in its consequences 
to himself. 

The other compartment of thought was that 
relating to his father, whom he doubted if he 
should see alive. It was many years now since 
he had been north ; how many he was ashamed 
to say. The years had spun by so quickly, almost 
as quickly as those spinning fields, and there had 
been no definite point at which he had stopped 
and said, • Now, this week, I will go home.' 
He had salved his conscience by saying he was 
not wanted ; and that was in part true, but he 
might have made the desire for his presence 
felt. So completely had he adopted the Blen- 
heims as his relations, that these others, his 
nearest kin, seemed like a secondary reflection, 
a sort of dream-family. He had been generous 
as far as his means went towards the old man 
whom he called &ther. He had sent him 
presents of game and books and even money, 
from time to time, and had taken the lack of 
acknowledgment good-humouredly. He knew 
that procrastination and idleness were re- 
sponsible for it and not ingratitude. With the 
exception of Tom, his own brothers were 
strangers to him. Jim, the second, was a 
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doctor in one of the great northern hospitals ; 
one of the younger lads was in the navy ; and 
the other lived at home and did nothing. 
From time to time Tom and Edward had 
endeavoured to force him into some career ; but 
it always came to the same thing, his father 
could not do without him, and he had drifted 
back into that most ruinous of all indulgences, 
a life of sloth without responsibility. Tom was 
a hard -worked curate in Sheffield, and as 
earnest a worker as ever lived, conspicuous 
even among the devoted band of town curates. 
He always appealed to Edward in any diffi- 
culty ; had kept up a correspondence with him, 
and had once come up to town and stayed 
three nights with him. Between them there 
was a very real bond of brotherly affection. 

It was dark before the train reached the 
junction from which a single line went to 
Langkirkby, where Mr. Darnley had been 
vicar for thirty years ; and as Edward got out 
and went to look for his portmanteau, he was 
struck by the gloom which hung over the place 
like a pall. While absent it had been for- 
gotten, but now that he was on the familiar 

ground he remembered how it had depressed 
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him even as a little lad. The station was in 
the heart of a manufacturing district, and the 
natural beauty of broken ground and woodland 
had been entirely obliterated by the foulness 
of man's making. 

He got into the branch train, and it b^an 
its slow crawl, stopping at every small station 
on the way. 

When it arrived at Langkirkby, Edward 
saw Tom on the platform and waved to him. 
Tom was a thin, slight, attractive-looking man, 
with the purity of a young boy's face not 
wholly lost beneath the earnestness of a 
thinking man's. In answer to his brother's 
unspoken question he said at once, ' He 
is still alive, though quite unconscious, or I 
would not have left him; the doctor says it 
is possible he may recognise us just before the 
end.' 

• It is inevitable, then ? ' 

* It is inevitable.' 

They left the portmanteau to be brought 
down by the one porter when he went off duty 
after the last train an hour later, and walked 
down to the house. As they neared it 
Edward said, ' I might have done more ; I 
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n^lected him ; when there is always a chance 
of doing something it never gets done.' 

'One must always feel some remorse at 
such a time, and it's as well perhaps, but here 
it is I who am to blame ; how could you, in 
your busy life, find time ' 

* No need to absolve me at your expense.' 

* Did you tell the Blenheims ? ' 

* Yes ; I wrote before leaving town,' Edward 
answered ; and as he spoke he thought of the 
letter that had gone, in contrast with the one 
he had meant to send half an hour before. 

The dirty hall, with the untidy servant who 
crossed it as they entered, jarred rawly on 
Edward, no less than his slovenly brother 
Ernest, who, being apprised of his arrival, 
slouched out of the study in a pair of carpet 
slippers, and offered him a limp hand to 
shake. 

The three brothers were in strange con- 
trast as they sat together that evening in the 
study, amid surroundings of dusty books, torn 
carpet, and chairs which were losing their 
stuffing. Ernest had evidently been seizing 
the opportunity to drink more than was good 
for him, though by the ease with which he 
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like if you'd lived here/ said the latter 
suddenly. 

' Couldn't have been worse than I am.' 

Another silence. Then Edward, *Tom, 
tell me, old man, if you believed some one 
whom you loved as much, no — as it's you — a 
good deal more than you loved yourself, had 
played you a nasty trick, the consequences of 
which you were bound to take, what would 
you do ? ' 

' Make sure of my facts.' 

•How.?' 

* By going to him.' 

' Thanks.' 

Soon after they went upstairs to bed ; and of 
all the troubles that oppressed him with an 
ever-increasing burden, Edward had not been 
able to mention one, so mightily was he bound 
by the habit of reticence. 



CHAPTER XII 

Oh that a man m^t know 
The end of this day's busmess ere it come ! 

Jutims Otsar^ Act ▼. Scene i. 

The atmosphere of the House was heavily 
charged with excitement. As a rule, familiarity, 
if it does not actually breed contempt, at least 
rubs off the dignity of any office or assembly. 
Those who speak with bated breath of the 
glorious Constitution and the Historic Chamber 
are not the men who come and go every day, and 
use it as a club. To them it is a mere meeting- 
room, — one highly cherished, but no more 
hedged about with dignity than any ordinary 
committee-room. To-night, however, even the 
most callous M.P. felt conscious that he was 
in some sense making history, — that the doings 
of this night would be set on the pages of 
primers for the future child of England to 
learn. For the fate of the Government hung in 
the balance. The question that had been asked 
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respecting the leader in the Times had met 
with an evasive and highly unsatisfactory reply, 
which showed that the Prime Minister, if he had 
spoken truthfully and not from a mere impulse, 
did not always carry his point at a Cabinet 
meeting. The answer had been deemed so 
unsatisfactory, not only by the Radicals but by 
the speaker's own side of the House, that a 
chorus of disapproval had followed ; and it was 
by no means certain that in the vote of want 
of confidence which was to be taken to-night 
before the House went into Committee on the 
Estimates, many Government supporters would 
not be found in the wrong lobby. The Whips 
themselves did not know what to expect, and 
went about delicately, as if they feared to scare 
away the more hesitating in their own ranks. 
About the opinions of Hayne Blenheim, how- 
ever, they had no room for doubt. Hayne 
had no idea of doing secretly that which he 
was about to do; and a letter from him inti- 
mating that he was 'reluctantly compelled to 
sever himself from the party to which he was 
attached by all ties of inclination and heritage, 
in order to give his support to that party by 
which, in his opinion, the country could at this 
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crisis alone be safely governed/ had been duly 
received. 

He was not exultant or nervous ; it seemed 
to him that there had been no other course 
to take, and though h^ had a feeling that every 
one must be looking at him and talking of 
him, he was perfectly cool. 

The House was crowded. A crisis comes 
only second to a * personal explanation ' in its 
power of sumpioning members from all occupa- 
tions. At other times an enormous sum of 
money is voted with barely a sign of interest, 
speeches are hardly listened to, statistics 
swallowed wholesale. Even now, the sweep of 
the Muscovite Dominion right up to the walls 
of the Indian citadel might have provoked 
but languid attention if the fate of a Ministry 
had not been involved. But that touch gave 
the debate all the stimulus it needed ; and to 
add to its piquancy it was expected that one 
of the rising young men on the Government 
side would rise to rebuke those whom he had 
hitherto supported. Therefore M.P.s had come 
down early to secure their favourite seats, and 
every corner was filled with eager and expectant 
men. 
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The debate at first drs^ged slowly. The 
usual explanations were given ; the usual com- 
placent tone was adopted. It was true that 
Russia had sent troops to the borders of 
Afghanistan, but it was to prevent rather than 
to provoke a state of war. The assurances of 
the Russian Ambassador that even now orders 
had been sent for their withdrawal were read. 
Russia, it was explained, was in a difficult 
position, holding dominion over the lawless 
tribes of that far-away part of her empire, 
and not being able to control or punish them 
without provoking childish excitement in the 
minds of those who did not understand the 
facts. The insurrection which had led to her 
action at this critical time had been sufficiently 
stamped out, and there was an end of the 
matter; and so on and so on through many 
minutes of laborious platitude. The answer 
was really little better. The keynote of it was 
that Russia had never receded when she had 
once advanced, and had she not now actually 
crossed that boundary she had sworn to respect ? 
Was not that in itself a casus belli? Indict- 
ment, reply, and counter-reply had been duly 
prolonged ; and when the first moves had been 
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made, according to the rules of the game, men 
prepared themselves for the sensation of the 
evening, — the speech which was to be Hayne's 
Apologia for his present action. 

He was not an orator, and that fact per- 
haps rather helped than hindered his cause. 
Orators are at a discount in the House nowa- 
days; the times are past when Palmerston, 
by a speech of magnificent impertinence and 
tinsel claptrap, could arouse storms of cheers, 
and convert those who came to criticise his 
actions into ardent partisans. An orator might 
hold the attention of the House, now as then, 
simply because of his mastery of his art ; but 
he would not influence one vote or change the 
opinions of one man by mere oratory without 
fact. Hayne had facts, and made use of them. 
He had to refer often to the paper he held 
for dates and names, but it was clear he had 
the threads of a splendid indictment in his 
hand. His speech was not short. He began 
apologetically rather far back, as Anglo-Indian 
history is counted, and worked up to the present 
by a series of masterly paragraphs, each one 
a damning proof of Russian duplicity. He 
showed, giving chapter and verse, how time 
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after time the bounds had been set and had been 
passed ; how, while at the very time the Russian 
Minister in England .was assuring the English 
that Russia had none but noble intentions, 
secret orders had been sent out to the officer in 
command to advance nearer to the goal. He 
instanced the case of Khiva. When that town 
was taken the Czar pleaded astonishment, said 
it was against all orders, and that the general 
had acted on his own responsibility. That was 
a habit Russian officers acquired, Hayne re- 
marked, but the fruits of his disobedience were 
not delivered up. As it was with Khiva, so 
with Tashkend, Khokand, Bokhara, Merv. 
Russia was hundreds of miles nearer now than 
in the beginning of the century, and yet there 
was no sign of a limit being set to her depreda- 
tions. The consolidation of Afghanistan had 
been supposed to secure a buffer indeed, but 
now Afghanistan itself was menaced. 

Russia's policy had been to agree to all that 
was proposed. While she was yet afar off the 
first boundary-line had pleased her ; but when 
she drew near she repudiated it, and took 
Penjdeh. She was allowed to retain Penjdeh, 
and a second boundary-line was drawn to suit 
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her convenience ; a few mouthfuls were bitten 
out of this, and she was allowed to swallow 
them. Now in the past few weeks the rumours 
of Afghanistan's having been invaded had 
been heard; and to-night this was confirmed. 
Russia was now actually at Kushk, — not the 
Russian terminus of that name but the Jamshir 
settlement of Kushk, actually within Afghan 
territory. The railway line was being extended 
as far as this; the news was in the evening 
papers even at that moment, and there every 
one could see the authority for himself 

Great sensation in the House: the stroke 
had told. Then Hayne wound up to a perora- 
tion by treating the matter theoretically. 

It had been asked by men in perfect good 
faith, he said, where was the evidence that 
Russia ever contemplated a descent upon India ; 
and secondly, if she did, could we not safely afford 
to laugh at any idea so monstrously impossible 
of fulfilment ? In answer to these questions he 
could say from his own knowledge that the ideal 
held by all Russian officers in that part of the 
world, and embedded in their inner conscious- 
ness, was the ultimate advance of Russia. 
Russia was a living organism, shooting out 
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feelers into the vitals of Asia. She does not 
perhaps desire more territory, for she owns 
already thousands of miles unoccupied, that 
would more than satisfy any mere land hunger ; 
but she has a great and restless people, and cannot 
afford them adequate opening for development. 
Consequently, her feelers grow and enlarge in 
spite of the head, and spread in the direction 
of the least resistance. The dream of Russia's 
laying her grasp on India seems to us im- 
possible. It is not impossible. Russia wants 
not land but gold. She has an exaggerated 
notion of the wealth of that land we hold so 
carelessly ; and she believes most strongly that 
in the event of her invasion we should be 
overcome, not only by her own troops, but by 
the uprising of the natives, amid whom we 
should be as a handful of chaff. We got them 
under last time mere by a miracle than by 
strength, and if at that crisis the late Ameer had 
risen against us to side with them, our Indian 
Empire would now be but a memory. And 
if the weight of Afghanistan would have been 
sufficient to turn the scale, how much more 
would the weight of Russia be so? That is 
the answer to both of these questions. 
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Another difficulty we have to contend with 
is apathy. Men say the Hindu Kush range is 
a natural barrier, and if Afghanistan were to be 
wiped out and Russia to lie down on the far 
side of the Hindu Kush, the Lion and the 
Bear together, what matter ? . She would be 
no worse a neighbour than any other. To that 
we reply that in Russia this plan is openly 
discussed, that the points whereon forts might 
be erected have been selected, and that bases 
for operations have been considered. It is not 
difficult to see that Russia with a base a thousand 
miles away, and with a base on the other side 
of the dividing range, would be two different 
enemies so far as we are concerned. Direct 
invasion of India is at present impossible, but it 
would be a very different thing if Afghanistan 
were first to be absorbed. We thwart Russia 
in Europe, we thwart her in Persia, and who 
shall say that her schemes do not include the 
thwarting of England in India? By cunning, 
by bloodshed, and bare-faced annexation she 
creeps on, and will creep on. In England she 
has met the very nation with whom her wiles 
can most freely operate. We pride ourselves 
on giving our secrets to the world, on trusting 
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even the enemy who would shoot us as we 
gave him drink, and Russia fully appreciates 
this national quality. It is not the card-sharper 
that the thimble-rig man tries to outwit; it 
is the bluff, self-confident farmer. It is said 
that we shall be warned in time ; that our ally 
of Afghanistan will send for help, remembering 
our past compact and present relations. But 
this has been done. In these utilitarian days 
it is perhaps too much to expect any nation 
to accord attention to another in danger merely 
because of a previous understanding ; but when 
our prestige, our very existence as a nation, 
depends upon listening to such a warning, even 
utilitarians may be excused for being alarmed. 
Hayne's voice grew a shade deeper, and the 
House accorded him its highest compliment, 
a profound silence. 

* Such a warning has been given, not once, 
but repeatedly ; even now the Ameer knows his 
peril, and cries to us and receives in answer, 
what ? Doubtless the gentlemen on the front 
benches can tell you. Perhaps a duplicate of 
what we have heard here — a few platitudes, an 
offer of that threadbare garment, the assurances 
of Russia, so that with it the Ameer may hide 
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from his eyes the sight of the advancing spectre 
menacing his kingdom.' 

The division had been taken, the tellers 
advanced to the table, but before they arrived 
there it was known which way the figures had 
gone. The Government had suffered defeat 
by the narrow margin of twenty-nine votes, 
and the peace-at-any-price policy had been 
repudiated. 

In the division lobby Hayne had felt un- 
commonly like a boy at a new school ; and the 
fact that he was warmly congratulated and 
applauded by those who knew him did not 
contribute to his comfort. All this, however, was 
but a trifle to what was yet to come ; and he 
knew it, and braced himself accordingly. 

He had not told his father of the course on 
which he had decided, simply because he dared 
not. He was not more cowardly than most men, 
and if it had been only a case of hard words or 
cutting speech he would not have cared. He 
knew that in the line he had marked out as his 
future there would be plenty of both of these, 
and an opportunity for practice was not to be 
despised ; but when it was a case of wounding 
to the quick one for whom he really cared, of 
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hurting him so as to endanger, perhaps, his 
health, he might be forgiven for shirking the 
contest. However, there was no doubt it must 
be got through, and with a heavy heart he left 
the House that night. It was unfortunate that 
this evening of all evenings Edward should be 
in the North. He would have acted as a partial 
buffer. His letter announcing the fact of his 
sudden journey the day before had been very 
brief, and merely stated that he had been tele- 
graphed for, as his father was dangerously ill, 
and that he would write particulars from Lang- 
kirkby. He had not said anything about his 
rupture with Lord Charles, and the first in- 
timation Hayne received of it was from the 
valet in Grosvenor Square, who met him on 
his arrival. 

' Mr. Edward's things, sir, have come 
across from Grosvenor Place; and Richard, 
sir, he tells me that Mr. Edward said his 
correspondence was to be forwarded here for 
the future.' 

'Quite right, Larkin,' said Hayne quietly. 
* Is the master up ? ' 

' No, sir ; he waited up an hour later to-night, 

sir, being upset by the news of the Russians in 
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the evening papers ; but he is in bed, and, I 
believe, asleep now, sir.* 

Hayne went up to his own room. 

The news about Edward puzzled him. There 
had clearly been some breach between him and 
his employer, and that it was serious was shown 
by his not mentioning it in his hurried note : 
any ordinary occasion would have received at 
least a line of reference. It was something 
that needed explanation, and Hayne had not 
hit upon the explanation when he went to 
sleep. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Do you not know I am a woman ? when I think, I must speak. — 
As You Like It^ Act ill. Scene 2. 

It couldn't have had anything to do with that, 
it could not! As the thought of a possible 
reason for Edward's sudden retreat from Gros- 
venor Place darted into Hayne's mind the 
next morning, he paused in the midst of shav- 
ing to give it an emphatic denial. The idea 
had come unbidden. He had not been think- 
ing about Edward, but about himself, and the 
many things he must undergo and arrange 
before nightfall, yet now that the idea was 
there it refused to go. He went to the window 
and carelessly sat down on a chair, his face still 
half covered with lather. It was very early ; he 
had had only a few hours' sleep, and had awoke 
vigorous and refreshed, and ready to fight the 
world. 

It was a glorious day ; London was playing 
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at being a coquette in a way that her gay cousin 
Paris might have envied. The air was clear 
with a peculiar brilliance that, to the utter 
astonishment of her inhabitants, the metropolis 
sometimes wears. Light and shade danced 
on all projecting comers, and the sky was as 
clear as that of Rome. It was like a foreign 
city ; yet when Hayne pushed up the window 
he felt that the air was sharp. He was in good 
spirits: it was impossible not to feel elated 
now that the ball was at his feet at last, and 
there was so much to be done. He was so 
abounding in health and capability that the 
mere exercise of his power was delightful. Yet 
the reflection that some people were feeble and 
old, and would take things hardly, sobered him, 
and he went on with his dressing, while the 
unpleasant idea in regard to Edward grew 
stronger. He had ordered a horse for a ride ; 
and, before setting off, he left rather precise 
directions with Larkin. ' I shall want breakfast 
at nine. If by any chance the master wakes 
before I return, don't take the papers to him ; 
and, if he asks for them, say that I will read them 
to him when I come in. Ah, the letters.' 
It was just eight o'clock, and the postman 
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was on his rounds. Hayne ran through the 
pile he delivered, and picked out only one, — 
the one in his cousin's handwriting. The first 
glance told him what he expected to see, — that 
his uncle was dead. He reflected a minute, 
and then rode off as he had intended. It would 
have been absurd to withdraw from that early 
exercise merely for the sake of conventionality. 
He had never seen this uncle in his life that he 
remembered, and he was no blood relation; 
however, he supposed the news would involve 
his journeying to the North for the funeral 
as a mark of respect. What a nuisance, when 
there was so much to do. Edward gave no 
further news ; he merely said the funeral would 
be the day after the morrow, and that he would 
let Hayne know the time. If Edward had been 
sorry it would be different, Hayne thought. Of 
course he would think it necessary to be grave ; 
but he had not really cared for the old man, 
who had seemed to have the faculty for losing 
touch with all those who should have loved 
him. A weak and silly old man, so he had 
always understood him to be. Well, he was 
gone now, and there would be that other 
boy to provide for. He had always been a 
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worry to his brothers ; however, now it would 
be easy to get him something to do. Pity he 
was not presentable or clever ; he would have 
done for a private secretary. But, by the way, 
Edward was free now presumably, and he 
always professed to have no politics; what 
could be pleasanter than to have him in that 
capacity. Hayne gave his leg a delighted slap 
as the idea occurred to him, that would settle 
all difficulties and make all things smooth. 
He rode along happily, and noted the vivid 
green of the bursting elms, and the peculiar 
bluish distances between the trees, that made 
the green spray of foliage so much more 
brilliant. The Serpentine was dancing in the 
sun, and the few riders and cyclists who 
were out all looked as if the atmosphere had 
brightened them up. 

Then suddenly Vera appeared. She was 
riding with a groom in attendance ; and as she 
was coming along toward him at a foot's pace 
with her head down, Hayne had full time to 
observe her before she saw him. She sat 
limply. Of all in the Park, she alone seemed 
untouched by the spirit of the morning ; and 
when he stopped and greeted her, he almost 
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started as she raised her face. She looked posi- 
tively haggard, and so ugly that he wondered 
involuntarily what it was he had ever seen in her 
to admire. She became as animated, however, 
as usual, and gave him permission to turn and 
accompany her, and for a few minutes they walked 
their horses side by side. Then Vera glanced 
round to see if the groom were out of earshot. 

* I have been thinking of Edward,' she said. 
' It is so hard for him to have to suffer all this, 
just at the time when he meant to be so happy.' 

This was a little cryptic, but Hayne under- 
stood something in the light of what she had 
said to him at Riverthwaite House. 

' You seem to think I am behind the scenes, 
Miss Duncan,' he said, smiling. ' But you 
must remember you expressly denied me the 
privilege of entry.' 

' I did ; though it was not you in particular ; 
but now that he is in trouble I feel as if I wanted 
to shout it out on all the housetops. Didn't 
he tell you ? I said he might.' 

' No. But I must congratulate you warmly. 
It IS hard for him to be torn away like this. I 
have a letter here in which he says that my uncle 
died yesterday. I expect you have similar news.' 
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' I left before the post came. Yes ; but I 
didn't mean that. I can't help knowing, without 
any pretence, how very little of a father Mr. 
Darnley was to him. I was speaking of this 
trouble with my guardian. Perhaps you can 
tell me more about it.' 

' I am as much in the dark as any one. I 
have seen neither Lord Charles nor Edward 
since it happened.' 

* I went to Lord Charles yesterday,' said 
Vera, speaking all the time rather gently and 
wistfully, ' and he said that if Edward hadn't 
told me, it certainly wasn't for him to do so, 
and I could get no other word out of him. 
Irritating old beast ! ' 

' Did you tell him so ? ' 

* I daresay. I forget,' she said indifferently. 
* When do you think he will be back ? ' 

* Edward ? By Saturday, I imagine. There 
need be nothing to keep him : Tom Darnley 
is there.' 

' What happened in the division last night ? ' 
Vera asked suddenly and acutely, looking at 
him as if she would read him through. The 
old sense of the terrible penetration of this 
woman, of her having him at a disadvantage, — 
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a feeling with which no other woman had ever 
impressed him,— came upon Hayne, and made 
him defiant. 

* I — ratted/ he said curtly. 

* Ah, and what will you get for it ? ' 

Her insolence stung him to the quick. He 
turned a dull red. 

'Good-morning, Miss Duncan,' he said, 
pulling his horse up short. 

She wheeled round gracefully to cover the 
distance his action had thrown between them, 
and in her laughing face was no trace of 
resentment. * Come,' she said archly, * I didn't 
mean it so ; I only spoke bluntly because you 
and I are such old friends that we understand 
one another thoroughly.' 

He submitted to continue at her side, but 
after a pause remarked, still sullenly, * It seems 
to me the privilege is all on one side. You 
may say what you please ; my lips are barred.' 

'That is only because I happen to have 
you at a disadvantage; your turn will come, 
who knows ! ' 

She waved farewell with a light gesture of 
dismissal. 

'A fearful and wonderful woman,' said 
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Hayne, not for the first time, as he turned 
homewards. * I wish Edward joy of her.' 

But the thoughts which had filled his head 
on coming out had all flown, and Vera, Vera, 
Vera alone was there, haggard and worn, with 
lined face, and her deep reddish-tinged eyes so 
wicked, so inscrutable, so penetrating, reading 
his very soul. 

Sir Edward was awake and had asked for 
the papers, and Hayne's message had been 
given to him, so now the interview was in- 
evitable. Hayne ate no breakfast, though he 
glanced at his letters while the meal was 
supposed to be in progress; and he drank a 
good deal of strong coffee, which, before 
going upstairs, he supplemented with some- 
thing stronger from the sideboard. 

He entered his father's room with the news 
of Mr. Darnley's death upon his lips ; and that, 
and the discussion on the necessity for attending 
the funeral, staved off* the awkward moment for 
a little longer. 

* A man who was his own enemy,' said Sir 
Edward. 'What my poor sister ever saw in 
him is past comprehension. He was always 
the same from a young man, — well meaning, but 
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weak, weak past belief.' It was not a sin that 
any one could have laid to the speaker's charge, 
and Hayne felt this as he sat on the foot of the 
bed and wondered if the hard lines on that 
face would be harder when he had finished 
what he had to say. The day's papers lay 
on the bed, and he picked one up, cursing him- 
self for the nervousness that made his hands 
damp. * 

*Ah, how about the vote of censure? I 
see there is real news of importance in last 
night's papers,' said Sir Edward. ' What was 
the effect in the House ? ' 

' Damning,' said his son shortly. 

*Eh?' 

* The Government is thrown out.' 

' I feared it. By a large majority ? ' 

' By twenty-nine.' 

•Ah!' 

* Of which I made one.' 

* You voted in the wrong lobby ? ' 

*0n this question I consider it the right 
one, as you know.' 

A pause, during which the old man plucked 
uneasily at the coverlet, — it was a habit he had 
acquired since his illness. 
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* I didn't know you would carry it so far 
as that/ he said at length. 

' I carried it farther ; I spoke against them ' ; 
and, with the recklessness of a schoolboy who 
knows he is in for a caning, and thinks he may 
as well pile up the evidence against himself, 
he added, * I believe I did them a lot of harm.' 

The little half-vacant laugh that followed 
this speech was so peculiar and so unlike Sir 
Edward that it startled his son to the very 
heart. * I — I don't think I understand,' he 
said. ' It is due to you that the Government 
have been thrown out ? ' 

Hayne was not quite conceited enough to 
think that he had altogether brought about 
that result, though he had contributed to it ; but 
being put upon his defence made him defiant, 
and he said callously, ' I suppose so.' 

' But it is an impossible position, a man 
without a party ' 

Hayne groaned inwardly. Why was he so 
dense that he would not see ? The worst was 
yet to come ; however, it would not be necessary 
at present to explain that he meant to accept 
office under the Radicals, as the offer had not 
been made. 
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' Father/ he said earnestly, ' I have felt 
for a long time that I was not in touch with 
the party. This Afghanistan question touches 
me so deeply that I would sacrifice everything 
else to it for the present, until we are safe/ 

Sir Edward did not speak, did not move, 
and Hayne went on. 

' Of course I know what people will say, — 
"that rats desert a sinking ship." I expect 
that. I have a furious telegram from a leading 
magnate in my constituency this morning, and 
I shall be pelted with them by this evening 
I suppose. Of course I shall resign. But it 
won't make much difference; there will be a 
general election.' 

Sir Edward still said nothing; but the 
morning light shining full on his face showed 
up the blue markings of delicacy in the white 
skin, and was it only fancy that they seemed 
deeper ? Never had Hayne felt more passion- 
ately the desire to justify himself. 

'You'lLsee I was right,' he said uneasily. 

* You must come round. Of course it's a 

nuisance ; but it had to be, it is inevitable.' 

He saw the muscles of Sir Edward's throat 
move, and noticed how opaque the eyes were. 
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like the eyes of a very old man. He took up 
his father's hand with a sudden impulse, and 
it was allowed to remain in his limply for a 
moment, and then withdrawn, as Sir Edward 
turned over on his side* 

There was nothing to be done but to go, 
and Hayne went out. At the top of the stairs 
he put both hands over his face for an instant, 
and then he gave himself a little shake, shrugged 
his shoulders, and went down. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Love 
Will creep in service where it cannot ga 

Tufo GentUmen of Venma, Act iv. Scene a. 

During the previous week trees and hedges 
had burst out in all the newness of a startling 
revelation, and the brilliance was so wonderful 
and vivid that it was almost as if they had 
never done such a thing before, instead of 
merely repeating an annual performance. Mrs. 
Baynes and her little daughter Irene had 
graciously condescended to be rowed in a boat 
on the river by Algernon Beckenham and 
Heather Fulton, and were thoroughly enjoying 
the sensation that comes of viewing another's 
labour. 

Because the sense, not that such pains are his, 
But that they are not ours must always please. 

Mallock. 

However, by tea-time. Heather was per- 
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mitted to rest, and the party landed at one of 
the pretty little riverside inns, gay with flowers 
and new spring paint. It was not too cold for 
tea out of doors, and they all sat in comfortable 
chairs on the vivid green lawn that sloped 
down to the water's edge. Heather had not 
planned this expedition for nothing, and she 
schemed to get Algy to herself, in order that 
she might explain her motive ; but being a 
mere babe in such matters, she found herself 
quite unable to shake off the demure Irene, 
who for the afternoon was behaving with a 
propriety that would have been excessive in 
an archangel. Algy had just given vent to a 
fairly creditable speech, which had the appear- 
ance of having been composed on the spur of 
the moment, and Heather laughed. 

• Take my advice and don't begin that sort 
of thing yet,' she said. ' If you do, by the time 
you're a marrying age you'll be intolerable. 
Besides, nice girls don't like compliments, so 
you'll only get the nasty ones to listen to 
you.' 

' I know all that ; it's only because I am so 
young I allow myself. You see, the girl I 
shall marry will probably be in long clothes 
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now, so I have plenty of time for reform/ he 
answered readily. 

Irene, who was standing by Heather's side, 
turned a vivid red, and pressed up closely. 
' How old is he ? ' she asked, in a solemn 
whisper. 

* You little monkey, go and look after your 
doll ; she's quite cold down there in the boat by 
herself.' 

For one instant the maternal instinct pre- 
dominated, and Irene accepted the suggestion. 
Heather seized her opportunity. 'Algy, I 
brought you here on purpose to say something. 
Have you much influence with your father ? ' 

He looked at her quickly, and evidently not 
finding exactly what he expected in her face, 
replied, * It would be more to the point to ask 
if he has much influence with me.' 

'That's better; you see I can't ask him a 
favour, but I don't mind asking you. Have 
you engaged an editor for The Daily Opinion 
yet } ' 

' No, we haven't ; but I may tell you, in 
confidence, there are two first-rate men in the 
running.' 

' But I want — I do so want you to give it to 
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Mr, Damley. Have you heard that he's been 
suddenly sent away by Lord Charles for no 
reason at all ? ' 

' I have heard of it ; but I think you're doing 
Lord Charles an injustice when you say there 
was no reason.' 

' You have met Mr. Darnley, but you don't 
really know him as I do; there could be no 
reason discreditable to him.' 

* Don't think me rude/ he said, ' but you 
haven't had the same opportunity for judging 
men as I have. I believe there is no man 
who wouldn't do a dirty trick if he were really 
desperate after money.' 

* Including yourself.^ ' Heather asked scorn- 
fully. 

' Including myself; but then you see I shan't 
be tempted. I suppose I never shall experience 
that particular temptation.' 

' It's an odd world ! But if you start life 
with such horrible suspicions, how are you ever 
to do any good ? ' 

* I'm going to, all the same. Father doesn't 
manage altogether as I should ; he's too generous 
to the obvious things. Do you know, I've 
often thought when my turn comes that the 
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people I should like to help would be refined 
people, who need money dreadfully, but who 
feel having to do mean things to get it far 
more than the coarser sort. There are many 
lives wrecked now that, with a little care, could 
be put straight. Oh, here's this child back 
again, and I haven't promised what you 
wanted, have I ? ' 

Irene ran up and climbed on his knee. 

'Which would you like best to kiss, the 
doll or me ? ' she asked in her most obviously 
coquettish manner. 

* If you aren't checked in time, young woman, 
you'll grow up a holy terror,' said Algernon, 
quietly kissing the doll. And then setting the 
child down without further notice he walked 
to the water's edge and called to Heather to 
come and see the view. 

Irene looked at him with a furious expression, 
and having walked sedately to her mother, 
remarked, ' I don't call this at all a nice picnic, 
and that boy is so very young he doesn't 
interest me.' 

Algy paused as Heather drew near. ' What 
is it you really want ? ' he asked, with his back 
to the water and his hands in his pockets. 
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'That Damley should be offered the post as 
editor of The Daily Opinion? I would do 
anything in the world I could for you, Heather. 
Do you want it very much ? ' 

Heather's dusky eyes glowed. ' More than 
anything in all my life.' 

* May I tell my father you want it "i ' 

' No, I think not ; no, please. Put it as if 
from yourself.' 

* ril try,' he said simply ; * but you'll forgive 
me if I fail. It's rather a harder task you set 
me than you know.' 

' I am so grateful.' 

* Oh don't,' he said, wincing ; * I didn't mean 
that ; or if you really are grateful, show it by 
promising to ask me anything again at any 
time, if I can be of the least use.' 

' Do you mean it 1 ' 

* I do. Heather. I'll speak very straight. 
There are things which a girl can't ask a man 
to do for her because to lay herself under any 
obligation implies a certain return. With a boy 
it is different ; but then, as a rule, a boy can 
be of no use. It is my good fortune that I have 
the power of a man with the privileges of a 
boy, so you can ask me to help you at any time, 
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and can believe that my will to serve you is 
entirely disinterested.' 

Heather drew close to him, and looked at 
him straight. * I think you are the very nicest 
boy I ever met/ she said. 

' Promise, then.' 

' I promise/ she said. 



CHAPTER XV 

You go not till I set you up a glass 
Where you may see the inmost part of you. 

ffamUt, Act liL Scene 4. 

The newly-made churchyard was some distance 

from the church at Langkirkby, and thither 

the small procession wound its way after the 

first part of the burial service. The rain had 

been pelting drearily, coming down in a slanting 

direction with the force of the wind; and as 

the band of mourners had come to the church 

and the clergyman had advanced to meet them 

with the time-sanctified words sounding with 

the solemnity that familiarity has no power to 

touch, his thin surplice had fluttered in the 

wind, and the clerk who tried vainly to hold 

an umbrella over his uncovered head had had 

to let his left arm fall now and then, so that the 

stream might run off at the frayed cuff. But 

there was a sullen pause, and the sodden clay 

of the churchyard held the water as in a tank, 
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as the mourners took their places. It stuck to 
their boots and made them slippery. The 
women had stayed in the church, only the men 
had faced the last ceremony; and Hayne and 
Edward stood side by side bareheaded, while 
the wind moaned through the little new-born 
saplings, recently planted, as if it were giving 
voice to their plaintive wonder at the world of 
misery in which they found themselves. 

There were other relatives at the funeral 
too, but none of them known to Hayne, who 
had arrived only just in time to put in an 
appearance. He was keenly conscious of all his 
surroundings,— of the rawness, the discomfort, 
and the underlying feeling which convention 
rendered farcical. He watched Tom's face and 
then looked at Ernest, and reflected that the 
man whose life, for good or evil, was just done 
had left both these behind him, — the saint and 
the brute. Was not that of more consequence 
than any other action in his narrow life ? Sons 
were an awful responsibility surely. 

As the party broke up and separated, and the 
rain began again in earnest, every one hurried 
up the wet road to the vicarage to escape it. 
Hayne felt strangely out of his element with 
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these relations of Edward's ; they were nearly 
all on the father's side, and belonged to a 
different grade of society from his own. They 
were distinctly middle class, just as the man 
over whom they had come to mourn had been, 
Mr. Darnley had not inherited traditions of 
ancestors ; he had scraped through the cheapest 
of the universities in order that he might be 
made a clergyman and a gentleman. The man 
who had taken the service was of the same 
standing, and Hayne contrasted him mentally 
with the clever, strong, wholesome clergymen 
whom he had hitherto met, and wondered why 
the country should be so badly treated. The 
souls of the country people were of as much 
value as their town brethren, but perhaps being 
cast in a rougher mould it was considered 
that a rougher tool would be effective. Well, 
so it might be ; even Salvation Army captains 
appealed to some people. 

Having escaped to the study, he looked up 
a train for return to town. There was not one 
until seven o'clock that night, and meantime 
there were four mortal hours to fill, and that 
crowd still blocked up the hall and every other 
part of this shabby and desolate house. Two 
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black-clad, complacent -looking men presently 
invaded even the sanctum of the study and 
poured out for themselves some sherry. One of 
them was the family lawyer, who did not consider 
it incumbent on him to treat the occasion other- 
wise than as a strictly professional one. He 
had therefore varied his usual manner but 
slightly, and he greeted Hayne with a kind of 
hail-fellow-well-met cheeriness that exasperated 
the recipient to the point of madness. 

* Why should I mind that middle-class ass ? ' 
he asked himself as he finally made his escape 
through one of the windows, and went down 
to the shrubbery to have a consoling smoke. 

* I am all jarred and out of tune. I know 
what it is hanging over me ; I Ve got to break 
the ice with Ted ; it's ' 

He stopped, hearing voices, and directly after 
two of the party came round the corner, com- 
menting on the neglect of the garden in fairly 
cheerful tones, which were immediately rejected 
for their funeral ones when they saw another 
visitor. They did not speak to him, however, 
and he was soon alone again. He sat on a 
sodden fence overlooking the field, and the 
big drops from the now heavily soaked trees 
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splashed down at intervals. Then he heard a 
quick step, and saw Edward coming round the 
comer as if looking for some one. 

' Hi, Ted/ he called, and Edward saw him. 

* I came to tell you that I am coming up 
to town with you to-night/ he said. ' I find 
there is no necessity for my presence here, and 
I have so much to do in town.' 

'Old man, Tm sorry,' said Hayne, looking 
at him as if he would read his thoughts. 

A really godlike man could possibly suffer 
without resentment ; all that an ordinarily human 
one can attain to is to suffer in silence as the 
price of Toyalty, while the fire is hot within him. 
Edward had by no means cancelled that which 
lay between him and his cousin, but he felt 
that this was neither the time nor the place to 
speak of it. Hayne, however, was of another 
mind, and he desired ardently to get the inter- 
view over, therefore he made way on the rail 
beside him. ' Can't you spare me a minute ? ' 
he asked. 

* As you like.' 

* What is the chief's reason ? ' Hayne asked. 
Their minds were both so full of the matter 
that there needed to be no preliminary. 
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' The Tifftes leader/ 

* You had nothing to do with that.' 
Silence on Edward's part; he caught at a 

young tuft of green beech and began to 
chew it. 

' Shall I tell him so ? ' Hayne asked. 

* You can settle that with your own / he 

was going to say 'conscience/ but thought it 
sounded priggish, so substituted ' future.' 

* My future would not be affected by it. You 
have seen the papers for the last day or two ? ' 

' Yes. I suppose if the Rads get a majority, 
as seems probable, you'll leap to the rank of 
the Cabinet straightway.' 

•Yes. But we haven't settled this other 
matter yet. I suppose you are quite certain 
that I am the culprit } ' 

* Quite.' 

* It seems to me that you were very quick 
with your suspicions; you hadn't much to go 
upon.' 

' I didn't think it was your doing, at least 
not intentionally, until I had seen the course 
you took on the division the other night.' 

* You credit me with very high motives.' 

* The motives make little difference to me.' 
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' I will tell him if you like.* 

* Thanks ; there's no need/ 

* Ted, will you forgive me ? ' 

' Don't bring sentiment into it/ said Edward 
suddenly. 

' You'd be sentimental in my position. By 
the way, you ought to be so on your own 
account, I hear you are to be congratulated.' 

'Vera told you that.^' Edward's face was 
transformed in a moment. * When ? ' 

Hayne told him. ' She means to stand to it, 
you see, so you need not be altogether down 
in the mouth ; besides, of course, you know my 
fortune is yours. What do you say to being my 
secretary if that little arrangement we antici- 
pate comes off? ' 

' Perfectly impossible at present.' There 
was no mistaking his meaning. Hayne's anger 
rose hotly. *You think I'm too low down a 
cur to work for ? ' he asked. 

' If you like to put it so, yes.* 

* Ted, you make a woman of me.' 

'Come along, it's beginning to rain faster ; 
and if you consider you owe me anything on 
this affair, pay it by never opening your mouth 
about it again.' 
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By the time they arrived in London it was 
midnight. They drove straight to Grosvenor 
Square, and the next morning early Edward 
was summoned to his uncle's room. He was 
there for a very long time, and came out with 
a grave face. Of the substance of the interview 
he said no word. In a fever of impatience he 
awaited until the time came when he might 
reasonably hope to see Vera. 

Mrs. Kearsley had by this time been informed 
of her niece's engagement, and had accepted 
the news as calmly as she did take anything 
by which she personally was unaffected. 

' I am rather disappointed. I had hoped it 
might have been you and Mr. Blenheim, and 
Heather and Mr. Darnley,' she said. * It would 
have seemed more suitable.' 

'And why, pray?' asked Heather. 'All 
the brilliancy in one lot, and all the dulness in 
another, I suppose? I must take it as a 
testimony to my moral worth.' 

' I didn't mean that,' said Mrs. Kearsley, 
repudiating her meaning as so many people 
do when the thought underlying their words 
has been too clearly translated. ' But Hayne 
and Vera are — well, more of a height.' 
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' And Hayne and Heather both b^in with 
an H. That's every bit as good a reason as 
the other/ Heather added quickly. 

Vera had shown a nervous dislike to the 
idea of congratulations, so no one else had 
been told of the engagement ; but she was still 
intensely eager to hurry over the ceremony, 
and be married before people knew of it. She 
was in bed when Edward arrived, but sent 
down a message to say she should soon be 
ready, thereby keeping him waiting for what 
seemed an age, a long half hour. He sprang up 
to greet her when at length she entered, and then 
stopped, shocked. He held her at arm's length, 
and scrutinised her closely before he kissed her. 

' You're not much in a hurry, it seems,' Vera 
remarked. * Yes, I know I am ugly ; the 
thought of all the fuss worries me so. I shall 
be all right when I am married.' 

He felt how impossible it was to intrude the 
dark future upon her, though he himself had 
little hope of being married so shortly. When 
he tried to persuade her that it would be better 
for her to give him his congi and be free, she 
protested so vehemently and excitedly that he 
was alarmed. 
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' My dearest, you shall do everything in the 
world you want; it is only that I feel I am 
taking a mean advantage.' 

* So long as you love me I don't care. 
You do, don't you?' she repeated more 
than once. He reassured her on this point, 
adding, ' But you know I am not a demon- 
strative person; I find it so hard to show 
" caring." ' 

' I know that ; it makes it all the better. You 
suit me ; you don't want to be kissing all the 
time ' 

• Don't want ' he ejaculated, with a short 

half-laugh. 

' Well, you don't do it anyway, and that's all 
that matters.' 

He only held her closer and more closely, 
as if to refute the strange accusation. 

' Don't speak,' said Vera presently. 'Sit 

just so ' 

So they sat just so, until she disentangled 
herself and looked at him. 

' Edward, I'm really nice,' she said. ' But 
I want you to love me always, even if I turn 
nasty.' 

' I shall love you always.' 
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* Never another woman to hold you in her 
arms as I do, to feel you all her own ! ' 

* Never another woman but you.* 

* Are you so sure of yourself that you can 
say that ? ' 

' I'm sure of nothing. I only speak as I feel 
now.* 

* That's uncomforting. Edward, I want you 
to love me, the physical, material me, so much 
that even if you found it had only a little 
shrivelled soul inside you'd still go on lov- 
ing it.* 

* Most women say the opposite. What if 
you grow old and lose your beauty ? * 

* Ah ! ' — she shuddered. ' But I shall never 
do that. I have more than beauty, I have 
fascination ; if I lost that I should kill myself.* 

After a pause she asked, ' Does that hurt 
you?* 

' I believe she likes to hurt me.* 

' I do sometimes ; I like to make you look 
pained. I'll make the pained look come now. 
What did Lord Charles turn you away for } * 

A shade of annoyance did in truth sweep 
over Edward's face. 

' He believes I told his secrets.* 
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•You!' 

* It is rather absurd ; I've always been trying 
to eradicate ultra-discretion as a most serious 
fault.' 

'Will you come to Scotland?' she asked 
abruptly. ' We're going there, Heather and I, 
for Easter. It's so early this year. Nicholas 
is to be there, and we so seldom see him.' 

* It depends on what I have to do. I hope 
to have got some work by that time.' 

' Very well then, you needn't.' 

In spite of that, he left the house in capital 
spirits. After all, he was a man and full of 
capability, and now that this extreme good 
fortune had come to him he would show himself 
worthy of it one way or another. He was not 
a man who had ever demanded of Providence 
that it should fill his maw with happiness; 
he had not cried out for it as a right and 
necessity of existence ; and when it had come 
he had felt at first as if it could hardly be 
intended for himself. He had no delusions 
on the subject of his own attractions, though 
he had manliness enough to accept what he 
considered the want of them without self-abase- 
ment. That Vera should condescend to love 
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could only be accounted for on the 
hypothesis of the attracticm of unlikeness, and 
added to the daily occurring miracles in nature. 
When he reached Grosvenor Place he found 
a letter from Mr. Beckenham asking him to 
come and see him any morning that was con- 
venient, before noon, at the offices of The Daily 
Opinion in Fleet Street. 



CHAPTER XVI 

How bitter a thing it is to look into happiness through another 
man's eyes ! — As You Like Iff Act ▼• Scene 2. 

It was Easter Sunday, and a gorgeous day; 
the world seemed to have arisen new-bom with 
all impurities cleansed away, and was clothed 
in colours such as no artist can paint. A long 
ridge of rough land, forming one of the out- 
lying spurs of the Cheviots on the Scottish 
side, ran eastward and westward. Vera was 
walking slowly along it in the direction of a 
strip of pine wood. She made slow progress, 
for her very thin shoes were ill adapted for 
her present environment; otherwise she was 
dressed in keeping with her surroundings, — so 
far, that is, as new clothes can be in keeping 
with a world where nothing is ever seen until 
the varnish has worn off. She stumbled now 
and then, whereupon the mountain sheep 
waggled their tails in flight, turning, after a 
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few yards, to face her with an impudent stare, 
as much as to say, * Who's afraid ' ? 

When Vera reached the gate that led back 
to the house through the wood, she turned 
down by the rough stone wall and walked 
beside it until she found a primitive stile of 
outstanding stones; the detour seemed to 
have been made purposely with the object of 
avoiding notice from the house. Once in the 
wood, she climbed the steep path, higher and 
higher, with the certainty of one who knows 
every step of the way. At length she reached 
a natural terrace, from which she could look 
down a sheer precipice upon the deep brown 
burn with its pools and tumbling cascades. 
Then turning a corner she flung herself down 
with a little cry of delight. It was an exquisite 
spot, like a fairy recess. Underfoot was the soft 
green grass ; overhead, the new leaves of the 
young beeches fell like giant fronds of maiden- 
hair. The valley below was a sheet of vivid 
blue, from the closely-grown forget-me-nots. 
The little lines that had been prominent on 
Vera's face softened, and she looked young 
again as she drank in with gladness the fresh- 
ness of the new-born world around her. Yet 
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it was not in her nature to remain still long. 
She was soon sitting erect and peering eagerly 
into the valley, waiting and watching for some 
one. She had not long to wait. Presently, 
shivering the blue forget-me-nots with every 
stride, and leaving a trail of ripe lush grass 
in his wake, came a man, rod in hand. Vera 
quivered and stiffened, as you have seen a cat 
stiffen before it springs. 

She saw the man stop and pick a spray of 
the wild flower and put it in his coat, and as 
he raised his head again, she gave a long soft 
'coo — ey.' He started, looked up, waved 
in reply, and disappeared beneath the bank. 
Vera waited with her blood thrilling in her 
veins, and the time of suspense seemed well- 
nigh intolerable; but it was succeeded by a 
sudden revulsion of feeling as a foot fell on the 
path close beside her, and Hayne himself 
appeared, putting aside the boughs and look- 
ing down upon her with that bright smile 
she had not seen for so long, that she would 
have described the interval without conscious 
exaggeration as an eternity. 

' You have found a charming nest,' he said 
as he deposited his rod with care. ' Then you 
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didn't think it very wicked of me to go fishing 
on Sunday ? ' 

' What will your constituents think ? ' 

* I've been to kirk for two mortal hours,' he 
answered, lying down with his arms behind his 
head. ' That's the indirect reply ; the direct one 
is, they needn't know.' 

* You were not opposed ? ' 

* It's not usual to oppose a man when 
he stands again on accepting office,' said 
Hayne. 

* I did congratulate you on being War 
Minister. Didn't I?' 

* Thanks. Yes.' 

A quiet interval followed, during which 
Vera, though still fully conscious of the beauty 
which had seemed so supreme a moment 
before, was absorbed in a stronger and more 
imperious sense, — the sense of Hayne's near- 
ness. The beautiful environment seemed to 
be but a background for this. Her self- 
consciousness grew as the minutes passed. 
She felt that if she didn't speak she should 
cry, and she broke out abruptly, * Edward is 
coming here to-morrow. I wanted him to be 
with us for Easter of course; but he is so 
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frightfully busy, putting straight the tangled 
skeins of his predecessor in office at The 
Daily Opinion^ that he can only give me one 
day ; so he travels all night, arrives to-morrow, 
and goes back the same evening. Doesn't it 
seem wicked that men should have to live in 
cities and work in smoky offices when they can 
do just this ; why do they ? ' 

•To write their names on the future, I 
suppose/ 

He looked so supremely content, in spite 
of the fact of her approaching marriage to 
Edward, that the fiend who always did incite 
Vera to torment him began to whisper 
now. 

' Sometimes men do very unpleasant things 
to gain that end,' she said maliciously. 

* If I had known you were going to torment 
me I would not have climbed that bank,' he 
answered, his eyes looking straight into hers. 
And she realised all at once the vast difference 
between a man whose eyes see yours, whether 
you want it or not, and those of another which 
have to be sought. 

* I didn't mean the things were wrong, only 
unpleasant.' 
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' I am so used to accepting the unpleasant, 
a little more or less doesn't signify.* 

* Are you and your father reconciled ? ' she 
asked sympathetically. 

'We live under the same roof; sometimes 
our meals coincide; we speak on indifferent 
topics when the servants are present; other- 
wise we are strangers.* 

' Then you are lonely ? ' 

* Very/ he said gently. 

* But you have got what you bargained for, 
and after all you knew the price that would 
have to be paid.' 

' Yes, I knew the price, but also I misjudged 
myself.' 

She understood at once that the former and 
the latter parts of the sentence referred to two 
different matters. He had known beforehand 
the price of office, but he had discovered since 
that love was as essential to his happiness as 
power. He had spoken very gently, and a mad 
impulse seized her to lead him on to plainer 
speech. She had the power, she knew it, and 
she said to herself, * I have only to will, and 
what I most desire is mine.' 

* Did you speak ? ' he asked. 
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She was sitting on the ground with her 
hands clasped round her knees, and he was 
lying full length on the grass at her side. She 
had only to look down to see right into his 
eyes, and she did so now as she answered, 
' Only to myself. I know you so well. You 
think you may dare to make love to me now 
because I am engaged to another man ; it is 
as safe almost as if I were in a harem.' She 
paused breathlessly. 

'You tempt me hard,' he said in a 
whisper. 

* You ? ' she said scornfully, * you can't feel. 
Besides, you are so happy; you have every- 
thing,— place, power, gratified ambition.' 

* And I have nothing while I have not you,' 
he said thickly. 

Her breath came hard, the hour of her 
triumph had come. He did not touch her, 
but she felt the tension of his nearness quite 
as strongly as any physical embrace. 

* You lead me on. Vera,' he said ; and almost 
as if the action were unconscious his hand 
clasped on the thin arm so close beside him, 
though he was not looking at her now. * But 
I will not gratify you. What are you to me 
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that I should strike at Edward through you ? 
I have hurt him enough.* 

' Then you think I — I care ? ' Vera asked 
faintly. 

' I know you both have cared and care still.' 

She laughed. 'All this is very dramatic, 
and would be wrong if we weren't both playing 
a game.' 

' It's no game to me/ he said soberly ; and 
without another word he picked up his fishing- 
rod, and before she had divined his intention 
he had left her. When he had vanished she 
flung herself full length on the ground and 
pressed her face into the soft grass where he 
had lain. * Are you there ? Are you there ? ' 
she asked aloud. * You will drive me mad ; you 
know you will. Ah why, why, when I know 
him through and through, do I want him? 
Yet I do ; I want the touch of him, the sense 
of his nearness. I love him.' 

The blood mounted to her head and 
blotted out the sight of her eyes with a thick 
red veil; she gasped in suffocating anguish, 
*0h, somebody come, come quickly, I am 
dying.' 

' I am here,' answered Heather's voice quite 
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near. ' It's all right. Oh, dearest, just one 
minute, and I will fetch you water.* 

An eternity of time ensued during which 
Vera felt all the agony of death in a faintness 
that would not altogether numb her senses; 
then water came, blessed water, and she re- 
vived and sat up, looking dank and woebegone, 
and clasped Heather's hand. 

* Heather, you heard ? ' she gasped. 

'Yes darling, something, but nothing to 
matter.' 

* Will you take me home ? ' 

* Yes, lean on me.' 

* Has he gone. Heather ? Does he know ? ' 
' He has gone right away; he doesn't know.' 

As she spoke she caressed Vera again and 
again, yet all the while the hideous mockery 
of what she had just heard was ringing in her 
ears. 

Vera was bound by a chain to Edward, 
while she loved Hayne ; this fact she had just 
announced, and Heather, to whom the tie 
would have been bliss unutterable must not 
even desire it. 

On the way to the house they made slow 
progress, and neither spoke; but when they 
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reached the front door, Mrs. Duncan, who had 
seen them from a window, came out. She 
was a little, neat, prim-looking woman with 
restless, piercing black eyes that had in slighter 
degree the enticing character of her step- 
daughter's. She never treated Vera in any 
way as a daughter, but always as a visitor, 
though Vera had been but five years old 
on her father's remarriage. The reason was 
partly that the alien blood made a barrier that 
could never be crossed, and partly because the 
child had inherited money under her grand- 
mother's will that made her independent of 
both parents, and her education and early 
training had been on a scale quite out of 
proportion to her nominal home life. 

Now Mrs. Duncan came forward with a 
gravely solicitous air, and assisted the girls 
upstairs, expressing commiseration as she would 
have done to a guest under her roof. 

When at last Vera, ghastly white, lay in 
bed, she put up her hand and drew Heather 
down to her. ' I was loyal to Edward,' she 
said. ' I was loyal, and I'd be so again even if 
it cost me my life.' 

A martyrdom indeed ! 
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All that night Heather sat like a little grey 
dormouse perched on her bed in a flannel 
dressing-gown with the door between her own 
and Vera's room ajar. The doctor, who had 
known Vera's constitution from childhood, had 
given a grave warning before he left. *She 
has evidently suffered some shock or a strain 
perhaps, which has tried her severely ; another 
incident like that might be fatal. She has no 
stamina, I tell you. Her vitality flares up in 
response to excitement, and after every such 
time she has lost fuel that can never be re- 
placed,' he had said. 

So Heather sat to listen and watch and 
wait through the long night, and a terrible 
weight rested on her, — on her who had been 
so recently a happy, careless child. 

On her lay the necessity of making a 
momentous decision that might make or mar 
three lives, and she could confide in no one. 
It was clear that Vera loved Hayne still, that 
her engagement with Edward had been but 
a salve for her pride. And it was apparent now 
that Hayne also loved her, that his former 
indifference had changed to passion, but that 
he would not go further because of loyalty to 
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his cousin: so Heather read it. There re- 
mained Edward to consider. If he knew of 
this, nothing would induce him to complete 
the sacrifice. But Vera clearly had no inten- 
tion of telling him, having a fancy to be 
martyred on the altar of her promise; and 
indeed things had gone so far that loyalty was 
to be expected of her, — was not the day almost 
fixed ? Who then was to set the tangle 
straight ? Should Heather herself tell Edward, 
and leave him to find a way out of the impasse ? 
If so, she would be hurting him, whom she 
would have saved from pain, with the deepest 
and most painful wound mortal hand could 
inflict. She had benefited him in secret. She 
could smile even now to think how uncon- 
scious he was that to her he owed the inde- 
pendent position which had made his marriage 
possible. But the hurt, unlike the benefit, 
would have to be dealt openly ; he would know 
to whom he owed that. 

Supposing even that she made up her mind 
to face this and to suffer all things, how could 
she judge that her motives were quite pure ? 
She had too much to gain by Edward's free- 
dom. If it did not give her room for hope, 
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at all events he would be free ; and while he 
was free there was just a wild possibility that 
sometime Heather checked herself sud- 
denly, and burying her head in the flannel 
dressing-gown, bit the stuff until she tore a 
piece out of it, and her mouth was filled with 
dry-stuff. * What a beast, what a little black 
beast I am,' she said fiercely. 

Round and round went her thoughts once 
more, until they lighted on Vera. How quixotic 
was her honour ! how brave she was ! Never, 
even to her dearly -loved Heather, had she 
hinted at this terrible secret. ' I could not 
have done it,' Heather moaned to herself. ' I 
am not so strong. I should at least have told 
her. She's too noble to live. Oh God, don't 
take her away ! let her live a little longer and 
be happy. Yet her happiness means his 
misery, and it all rests on me ! And if I could 
just die in little pieces, and be sure they would 
both be happy, I would do it ; but I can't even 
make up my mind which way to act ! ' 

The balance hung between the two she 
loved with all her heart, and it was her hand 
that must tilt it one way or the other. And 
having once made her choice, and guided her 
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action by it, there would be no retracing her 
steps should the issue prove her judgment 
wrong. If she could have borne what pain 
there was to be suffered herself, the extra 
endurance demanded would have seemed com- 
paratively trifling ; for she would already have 
to suffer until the limit of feeling was reached 
and the nerves became numb. 

To aggravate the penalty of speech there 
was the added fact, that in striking Edward to 
the very heart she would have to do it without 
expressing all the agony that it caused herself. 
She could not say, * It nearly kills me to have 
to tell you ; I suffer in making you suffer, until 
I can hardly bear it and live.' No, she would 
have to be cold, business-like, and reserved in 
that interview, lest a hint of her own feeling 
should come to the surface, and ever afterwards 
she would be associated in his mind with a 
feeling of pain. He would remember that it 
was she who had been the mouthpiece of the 
cruellest decree of fate he had known. 

Cold tears crept slowly down Heather's cheek, 
and she brushed them away with the sleeve of 
her gown automatically. She had hardly ever 
cried since she grew up. 
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' I don't think I can do it/ she said finally, 
as if announcing her decision to some one who 
had been waiting for it. ' So after all it's no 
use thinking any more about it. I must let 
things take their course. Yet to know all there 
is underneath — to see them together ' 

This secondary reflection smote upon her 
with the sharpness of a cut. Anything like 
double dealing was so foreign to her nature. 
She knew that now, having penetrated beneath 
the surface, it would be impossible for her ever 
to be happy in the presence of those two again. 

If only all had been right between them she 
would have been content with the second place 
in each heart, and would have considered her- 
self not wholly unblessed. At first, when Vera 
had announced the engagement, the blow had 
been severe ; but since then, by dint of strong 
self-condemnation, she had schooled herself to 
equanimity, and now considered it was ridicu- 
lous when people said passion was impossible 
to control ; common sense did much for one, 
and Heather had grown quite used to the little 
secret ache that had been at first an inflamed 
sting. Only the day before she had sat on 
the sunny doorstep after her return from kirk 
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before going to find Vera, and had thought how 
good life was, and how rich, so long as Edward 
and Vera lived. 

She shook herself now. She must think, 
not whimper ; time pressed. On the following 
morning Edward would be here, and if any- 
thing were to be done it must be done at 
once. She reviewed the case as she had never 
reviewed anything before. 

If she did not tell, what would happen ? 

Certain misery for both those she loved. 
Vera would keep her promise and marry 
Edward ; from the strain her health would 
suffer ; when married she would be miserable. 
Vera was not generally affectionate. The mere 
fact of being bound to a man whom she had 
not antecedently loved, would not draw her to 
him but repel her, and it was not therefore 
probable that Edward would ever gain her 
love ; much more likely that he would earn her 
hate. As for him, what deeper anguish could 
there be than to discover that a woman had 
married him to save her pride in the first 
instance, and later, in order to keep her word ? 
Any momentary suffering he felt when he 
discovered Vera's lack of love now, would be 
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a pinprick in comparison with the lifelong 
galling of that chain from which he would not 
be able to release himself or her. 

Considered on the other hypothesis that 
enlightenment was essential, what followed? 
Sharp pain for Edward, release for Vera, and 
no prolongation of the situation. It was char- 
acteristic of Heather that her own pain did not 
form an item in this estimate. Then, too, it 
was possible that the affair might end happily. 
If Edward used such tact in giving Vera an 
opportunity for withdrawal that she was touched 
by it, she might discover that her passion 
for Hayne was more transitory than she had 
thought, and that her admiration for the man 
she had chosen was the stronger tie. 

This optimistic conclusion was rather like 
the old Heather of the days at Taplow, when 
the belief in the beautiful arrangement of 
things according to her own wishes had been 
so prominent. 

Conclusion of the whole matter as the result 
of deep cogitation, — Edward must be told, and 
she must do it. 

That she had no sleep at all that night, even 
after having found the conclusion of the argu- 
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menti hardly needs stating. Instead, she lay 
wide-eyed, wondering what she should say 
when it came to the point, and what Edward 
would say, and what words she could find to 
clothe best the terrible significance of her 
meaning so that it should come upon him 
gradually. 

Vera did not get up the next morning ; she 
seemed quite content to lie in bed and watch 
Heather moving about the room. 

' When Edward comes, tell him I can't see 
him,' she said. ' I look such a scarecrow in bed. 
I'm thin enough with my clothes on, but I'm 
nothing but bones now. Give me the back 
hand-glass. (I do look black and white.) Don't 
tell him about the scarecrow of course, but say 
I don't really feel equal to seeing any one, and 
excitement wouldn't be good for me. I shall 
come down later in the afternoon before he 
goes. Nicholas can come up; it doesn't matter 
for a brother.' 

Heather assented, laughing as she arranged 
fresh flowers about the room. * It's much better 
to stay in bed,' she said; 'and then I know 
where I have you, and you can't play pranks, 
ril go down to the gate to meet Edward and 
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tell him ; but he won't be here for an hour yet. 
Try to doze a little, darling, and Til bring you 
something in the middle of the morning.' 

Vera gave a sigh of submissive content. 
'Why is it you are always such a darling, 
Heather ? Why isn't every one in the world 
like you ? ' 

And Heather's heart gave a strange little 
leap of pain as she bent down and kissed her 
with all tenderness. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Absent thee firom felkity awhile. 

And in this haish world diaw thy breath in pain, 

To tell mj stoiy. 

HamUt^ Act v. Scene 2. 

Edward received the news of Vera's attack 

much more lightly than might have been 

expected. He was bitterly disappointed to hear 

that he should only see so little of her after 

having travelled so far ; but he was accustomed 

to her delicacy, and indeed imagined that it 

was no greater than that of most women. 

Heather had met him at the gate about a mile 

from the house, where the drive joined the 

main road, and he had willingly assented to 

her suggestion that they should walk up 

through the copse on the other side of the 

field, instead of following the road. So the 

dog-cart had gone on ahead while they had 

made the ddtour. 

Edward was in abounding spirits. His new 

work, by giving him matter for thought, had 
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taken his mind from painful subjects. Besides, 
he was so very much in love that the world 
was readily transformed by the roseate hues 
of his own prospects. 

Though he had travelled all night, he did 
not look tired. He had breakfasted at the 
hotel in the town ten miles off, and now that 
he could not see Vera at once he dawdled 
willingly enough with Heather in the wood. 
At one point there was a clearing, and a 
rough seat had been placed so that it com- 
manded a splendid view where blue hills 
unfolding, range behind range, in all the deli- 
cate colouring of successive distance, could be 
seen set in a frame of firs. Here Heather 
sat down, and Edward stood with one 
foot on the bench. They had been talking 
lightly on commonplace topics, and Heather 
did not know how in the world to begin 
unfolding the revelation that must be made. 
Her hands were wet with perspiration, and she 
felt almost faint with the strain. If something 
would only happen to postpone the terrible 
ordeal, how gladly would she have welcomed 
such an interruption. Edward was rather 
a difficult man to approach, in spite of his 
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extreme naturalness ; for there was a personal 
dignity about him that allowed no one to take 
liberties, and made the probing of his inmost 
feelings both perilous and difficult. However, 
he gave the desired opening himself by saying 
with a smile, ' Tell Vera when we get in that 
if she stays up there too long I shall think it's 
a ruse to try on a new complexion.' 

' I want to say something to you,' said 
Heather, looking on the ground with all the 
buoyancy crushed out of her voice, so that 
it fell painfully drily on his gay little speech. 

He looked at her keenly, judging that some- 
thing unusual had happened. 

' Is she more ill than you have told me ? ' 
he asked in a sharp, startled voice. 

' Edward, it's not that. I don't know how 
on earth to say what I must ; but I must get it 
out somehow, for there is no one else to do it. 
Oh, don't you know, can't you feel, that all is 
not right between you and Vera ? ' 

She stole a glance at his face, but he was 
not looking at her, and his expression revealed 
no more of his feelings than a shut box does 
of its contents. ' No, I don't know it,' he said 
shortly. 
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Heather blundered on passionately. ' Some 
one must tell you, and she won't; she never 
will ; so there is only me, and I would sooner 
be killed, — yet I must. I didn't know anything 
about it myself until yesterday, for she is so 
noble, she would never tell you herself; yet, 
Edward, she does not love you, — not in the way 
you think, — ^and she keeps to her engagement 
only because she promised.' 

For the first time in her life Heather saw 
a man's face quiver with pain, and this mani- 
festation of internal suffering cut her so sharply 
that she bit her lip and gnawed it to keep the 
tears back. Edward was still looking straight 
out before him to that unfolding blue. 'She 
cares for some one else.i^' he asked with the 
slightest quiver in his tone. 

' I don't know. I mean, how can I say ? ' 

* Tell me ; you must tell me now you have 
said so much. Does she ? ' 

* Yes.' 

* It is Hayne ? ' 

She nodded, and the tears, now too over- 
flowing for restraint, fell suddenly upon her 
hand, but she did not move lest he should 
notice them. 
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' How long has this being going on, 
Heather?' 

' I don't know ; I knew nothing until yester- 
day.' 

' He is here ? ' he cried, his face all alight. 

* At Waughtree, — at least he was. He has 
gone away now, I think. But, Edward, it 
mayn't be so very bad; she loves you really, 
and if you are gentle it may all come right.' 

* You think I would marry her on those 
terms?' he asked with a short laugh full of 
bitterness. 

' I don't know ; but you could talk to her, 
and of course if it came to the worst you could 
release her.' 

' A man can't release a woman ; it is called 
jilting.' 

' She would understand.' 

' I would have cut off my right hand if she 
had wanted it,' he said suddenly, in a tone so 
unguarded and so broken with feeling that 
Heather's head went down once more, and 
the teeth clenched again on that persecuted 
lower lip. 

' But we all would, I mean I would,' she said 
so soon as she could command her voice. ' That's 
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what we want, isn't it? If she's happy, you 
and I can get along ; it doesn't matter for us.' 

She felt his hand on her shoulder. 'You 
brave little Heather,' he said, 'you show me 
my cowardice.' 

A long thrill of pleasure as poignant as the 
mingled pain went through Heather. Had she 
helped him when he needed help so much? 
She sat quietly, feeling the pressure of that 
strong hand on her shoulder all the time. 

* And what are we to do ? ' Edward asked. 

She only shook her head. *0h, Edward, 
I can't say, I am such a muddler. I only knew 
you must be told, and then I left the rest to 
you, you are so strong.* 

' I'm the weakest fool alive,' he said passion- 
ately, and walked away a few steps, fighting to 
regain his self-command. 

The blow had been so utterly unexpected 
that it had broken down his guard. If it 
had happened soon after his engagement he 
would have been less taken unawares ; but now 
he had grown used to Vera's acceptance of him, 
and its withdrawal was an unlooked-for thrust. 

He considered the work from which he 
had come that day so cheerfully. What good 
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would it be any more except to fill up the 
desert of time that remained? His life was 
blackened as if a tornado had passed over it. 

He came back presently and sat down by 
Heather. * When did you make up your mind 
to tell me ? ' he asked. 

* Last night.' 

* And Hayne, when did she see him ? ' 

* Yesterday afternoon.' 
' Where ? ' 

' Edward, it's no use ; I would rather not 
tell you.' 

* You must. Go on.' 

She gave way. * Vera didn't go to the kirk, 
she can't walk so far, and she went for a little 
stroll ; and Hayne was fishing and met her, and 
they sat on a bank together, and I came down 
from the top and heard something of what they 
said before I knew any one was near; but I 
thought I would go away again not to let them 
know I had been there; and then I heard a 
cry, and it took me a little time to get round, 
— it's very steep there, — and when I arrived 
Vera was alone, faint.' 

* Then she told you this ? ' 

* Yes ; she acknowledged it.' 
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' I don't want to hear what you overheard ; 
but I want to know what she said to you. I 
must be quite sure where I am.' 

* Oh, Edward, I can't tell you.' 

' Does it hurt you so much .? ' he asked ; 
and for the first time during the interview he 
looked at her as if he saw her, with eyes 
so kind that Heather winced. 

* I can't,' she repeated. 

' Don't, if it hurts,' he said. * There's 
enough pain without that.' 

* It's only because it hurts you,' she 
answered ; but he did not ask again, and they 
sat there for a long time, — so long that the 
birds came hopping about their feet, and a 
little squirrel danced up a tree trunk within a 
few yards of them. 

Then Edward got up. 'Come,' he said; 
and Heather dared not ask him what he meant 
to do ; besides, she had cast the burden from 
her own shoulders on to his, and she was 
content to leave the weight there. He was 
strong, and it would not crush him as it might 
have done a weaker man. 

On reaching the house. Heather went slowly 
upstairs to her sister's room. 
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'The doctor has been/ Vera cried out as 
she entered, 'and he says I am not on any 
account to come downstairs, but I may get 
up and lie on the sofa about tea-time. So 
Edward can come and see me then. Is he 
very anxious ? ' 

* Why, of course ; what do you suppose ? ' 

• I can wear that fluffy dressing-gown,' Vera 
went on. ' How lucky that Hudson did it up 
recently ! ' 

How the rest of that day went Heather did 
not know. She had a vague recollection that 
she sat on the broad doorstep in the sunshine 
with Edward and Nicholas, and that they fed 
the little white hens that ran at their call, but 
as for what they said she could no more have 
repeated it than she could have repeated a 
sermon in Japanese after hearing it once« 

An hour before tea she went upstairs to 
Vera's room and found Nicholas there. ' I 
haven't been tiring her,' he said apologetically 
when Heather appeared. ' I knew she must 
keep all her vivacity for her fiancd; by the 
way,' turning to Vera, ' isn't Blenheim at 
Waughtree ? I thought I might have driven 
over on the chance of bringing him back. 
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He's Darnley's cousin, and now you can't be 
down it would be some one for Darnley to 
talk to.' 

' But Edward won't be here for dinner/ 
Heather interposed hastily. 

* No more he will, but we shall have the 
Vernons to entertain. I had better fetch 
Blenheim.' He seemed strangely tenacious of 
the point. 

' It's no use/ said Vera ; ' he goes back to 
town to-night, and only returns for one day on 
Thursday.' 

' Are you sure ? ' Nicholas asked, holding the 
handle of the door. 

' Yes, quite sure. He's going by the mid- 
night train ; he told me so.' 

* The midnight express,' he repeated ; then 
in a lighter tone, as if recollecting something, 
he added quickly, ' Ah then, of course, it would 
be no use.' 

* Put the chair so,' said Vera, when he had 
gone, ' the way the doctor sits — facing me — I 
like to see Edward, while I do the talking.' 

With a heavy heart Heather obeyed her 
direction. 

When Edward came into the room his 
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dignity seemed to have dropped from him; 
he was all tenderness, and his manner was 
peculiarly gentle. He sat down where Vera 
indicated, and looked at her with all his heart 
in his eyes. 

'Am I so hideous as you expected.^' she 
flashed at him. 

* You look so wonderfully well, my darling, 
that I feel inclined to scold you for giving us 
all such a fright,' he said with infinite tender- 
ness in his tone. At the moment his remark 
was justified, for excitement had brought bright 
colour into Vera's cheeks, and her eyes shone. 

•When men say well, they mean pretty,' 
she said coquettishly. 'After all, if I am 
pretending, it's a good thing to keep in 
practice, and then when I want anything 
special I can play at being ill, and you'll 
always let me do what I like.' 

' You shall always do that,' he answered. 

* But now, don't talk about you and me ; tell 
me about the things in the big world. Is war 
to be declared ? ' 

' It is supposed to be inevitable.' 
' It will be a big thing for Hayne,' she said. 
The name fell glibly from her lips. 
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* Yes ; it's his chance/ 

* And you ? Have you anything to do with 
it?' 

*No. Newspapers are very powerful, but 
we don't quite dictate peace or war yet.' 

\lVe/ she mocked. * How readily all the 
little tricks of the trade blossom out.' 

' You mustn't tire yourself with talking too 
much ; let me do the talking.' 

'You couldn't,* she asserted with defiant 
merriment. 

There was a pause — ^hardly a second — and 
she went on again. 

* What a weak, despicable creature you must 
think me — not a bit fit to be a wife — always 
ailing ' she paused. He did not say any- 
thing. The pause grew suddenly tense; 
something in the unexpected silence, the 
absence of the looked-for protest, struck Vera. 
She went on jestingly, ' Really the thought has 
occurred to me sometimes : a man may love a 
woman well enough, but not care to burden 
himself with a puling wife, — has it occurred to 
you?' 

Still silence. 

' Edward,' she said with a sharp note of fear 

16 
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in her voice, *why don't you answer? Why 
don't you speak? Do you r^fret your 
bargain ? ' 

Her face was aflame with excitement, anger, 
hurt pride. 

The man drew his hand across his forehead. 

' Not that,' he saidjeamestly. ' Before God, 
not that.' 

* But you have thought better of it ? ' % 

He leaned forward a little, holding both her 
hands, and his voice had a sort of stony calm. 
' Supposing I said that it had occurred to me 
sometimes that I was not a fit husband for 
you,' he said. ' That a woman so beautiful, so 
delicate, so easily hurt, ought to have a man 
who could devote his life to taking care of her, 
in a way that a busy man like myself could 
never do.' 

He paused. 

'Your forehead is all covered with little 
drops,' said Vera irrelevantly. The diversion 
was so unexpected, that he started as if he had 
been stung. 

He waited a moment, and then went on. * If 
all this had been in my mind, and I had come 
to the reluctant conclusion that we had made a 
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mistake, and that you and I ought not to 
marry, what then, Vera ? ' 

It required all the self-control that even he 
possessed to keep the white-hot excitement out 
of his voice. By her next words he stood or 
fell, he was either reprieved or his life collapsed 
in ruins ; and this excitement he must not show, 
or it would weigh the scale toward the decision 
he yearned. 

Vera drew away her hands and covered her 
face. * I never never could have believed it,' she 
said plaintively. ' I trusted you so ; I thought 
you were so sure, that you would never change 
or waver, and now you are tired of me, — you want 
to cast me off. Oh don't touch me, don't come 
near me, now I am indeed alone,' and in an 
agony of self pity she burst into sobs. 

Edward quivered as a hound quivers in the 
leash, yet he would not move, would not take 
her in his arms to comfort her and assure her 
of his unchanged devotion. This might be 
merely a decent cover for the sudden joy the 
chance of escape had given her. 

'Vera dearest,' he said, 'do you mean it 
hurts you, that it would not really, in your own 
heart of hearts, be a release ? You need not 
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be afraid of the whole truth ; we must face it, 
you and I, and all our lives depend on it. Do 
you want to take the risk ? ' 

' You are fickle, like all men. I shall never 
believe in a man again. I am alone, — all, all 
alone ; and you had better go, you have seen 
some one you like better.' 

' Vera, that is childish ; you know that no 
other woman has ever been to me what you 
have.' 

Still she did not look at him. * Why are you 
trying to jilt me then ? ' she asked at last in a 
tone which an onlooker would have called 
petulant. But the gods throw strange veils over 
the eyes of a man in love ; the shallowness of 
her nature, which the interview had made ap- 
parent, had not once been noticed by Edward. 

But he thought now he might claim the 
reward of his endurance, so he brought his 
chair to the end of her couch, and leaning over 
her head, bowed away from him, he put his 
arms over her and whispered all the deep 
tender things of which he was capable. His 
pleading for some time was without avail, and 
then Vera peeped at him with one eye and 
quickly shut it again. 
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* I can't forgive you yet/ she said very softly, 
in a tone which itself was forgiveness. ' I 
thought I must have grown most terribly old for 
you to begin suddenly to want to go free ; and 
it gave me such a shock, — all the world seemed 
in ruins, every one had left me/ 

' But you believe now/ 

' A little. But why did you say such cruel 
things ? Did you really think I didn't care ? * 

When Edward got downstairs he saw 
Heather on the doorstep. One glance at his 
face reassured hen She held out both hands, 
and he took them. * You meant well, Heather, 
but you were mistaken ; the day is fixed,' he 
said. 

She looked up in bright inquiry. 

'The first of June.' 

Yet Heather knew more than she had done 
three months ago, and in her own heart she 
was not satisfied. 

As for Vera, when Edward left her, she lay 
wide eyed and wondering. • Now why on earth 
didn't I take the chance.^' she asked herself 
' I am a rank coward. I couldn't bear to feel 
deserted by both,— to be all alone, and I couldn't 
bear that he should go out coldly. Can one 
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be in love with two men in different ways, I 
wonder ? ' 

The trap which had taken Edward to the 
station that same evening was to wait for an 
hour, and bring back Colonel and Mrs, Vernon, 
who were to be the Duncans' guests for a few 
days. Though they would only just arrive in 
time for dinner, the thought of the long strain of 
the evening weighed heavily on Heather. They 
were nice people, of a quiet, commonplace 
type, and had been hospitable to Mrs. Duncan 
when she was abroad. And as they were in the 
neighbourhood, common civility had dictated 
they should be asked, but no one wanted them. 
With Vera upstairs the task became more 
difficult than ever, and Heather got hold of 
Nicholas as he crossed the hall to see after the 
wine in the dining-room. 

'What are we to do this evening?' she 
asked tragically. 

'Oh! play cards, talk ; I'm counting on you,' 
he answered. 

Mrs. Duncan was worse than useless on an 
occasion of this sort. At all times a silent 
woman, the fact that she was expected to make 
conversation seemed to freeze her up altogether, 
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and Heather never felt at ease with her enough 
to suggest that she might make more effort 
to do her duty in this respect. 

As Heather had anticipated, the time 
dragged heavily. Two rubbers of whist, which 
seemed interminably long, were finished, and 
still it was only half- past nine. Nicholas 
certainly was affability itself, and did his share. 
He kept up his spirits and retailed funny stories 
without a sign of weariness, yet he was badly 
seconded by his mother; the only original 
suggestion she made during the whole evening 
was when she asked, ' By the way, Nicholas, 
where is that old sword of your father's ? The 
Wishing Sword. Why don't you bring it out ? ' 

' Oh, Nicholas,' Heather chimed in, ' I've 
always meant to ask you about that. I haven't 
seen it since I was a child, and when I had the 
chance I wished so foolishly.' 

' It's in the Dungeon,' he said shortly, and 
went to fetch it. While he was absent Heather 
explained that this was an ancient and miracu- 
lous sword, which granted one wish to each 
person, but never gave a second chance. She 
had finished her tale, and chattered for some 
minutes, and still Nicholas did not reappear. 
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' ril go and look for him,' she said, and 
before Mrs. Duncan could stop her she ran 
out of the room, not without secret amusement 
to think how the conversation would be sustained 
in her absence. 

She found the door leading to the room, 
called either the Armoury or the Dungeon, 
open, and as she reached it she heard a move- 
ment below. 

* Nicholas, are you there ? ' she asked, peer- 
ing down the flight of stone steps. 

*Ah, Heather, I'm glad you've come,' 
Nicholas answered from below. ' I've done 
a silly thing; slipped and twisted something, 
my ankle I think. Come down.' 

She found candle and matches on the floor 
as they had fallen from his hand, and struck 
a light. 'What can I do.^ Hadn't I better 
fetch some one ? ' 

' Oh no ; don't make any fuss. I'll just get 
to bed quietly. Lend me your shoulder, 
ah-h-h — thanks,' as he stood up on the sound 
foot. 

* Now fetch Jennings ; don't be long ; no 
one else.' 

Heather did as she was told, and she and 
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the butler, with many a pause and effort, got 
Nicholas up the broad, shallow staircase and 
along the passage to his own room, where he 
finally lay on the bed with a sigh of satisfaction. 
' Fetch a whisky and soda, Jennings,' he said ; 
' and Heather, you might tell the mother ; she'll 
bandage it up.' 

So Heather reappeared in the drawing-room 
after a considerable interval, with rather a 
startled face, and told her tale, upon which 
Mrs. Duncan hurried away, and only came 
back to make her son's profuse apologies, and 
to see her guests had everything they wanted. 

When at last Heather was free to go to her 
own room she felt as tired as if she had been 
doing hard labour all day. The sense of strain 
which always attended her relations with Mrs. 
Duncan and her son had been more apparent 
during this visit than ever before : that in itself 
was tiring. Then the misunderstanding that 
lay unexpressed between herself and Vera was 
an aching worry. She knew as well as if she 
had read Vera's heart that Edward had not 
the first place there, and yet Vera had allowed 
him to go away thinking that he had. If he 
were to be kept always in a fool's paradise 
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that might be well; but it could not be, and 
the awakening would be all the more terrible 
for procrastination. 

She fell asleep from sheer weariness while 
her brain still puzzled itself over all these 
problems, and slept for about two hours, when 
she awoke with a sudden start without apparent 
cause. Had anything stirred in the room? 
There was nothing to see. The moon was up 
in an unclouded sky, and even through the 
thick blind filled every comer with a subdued 
light. Yet she felt distinctly as if something 
outside herself had contributed to her waking. 

' Perhaps Vera wants me,' she thought. 

Her room and Vera's were separated by the 
length of the corridor, and the maid Hudson 
was occupying the dressing-room next door to 
the invalid. It was improbable that Vera 
should want anything with such an attendant. 
Still the thought grew on Heather, and she felt 
that she must satisfy herself by going to see. 
She was a bit of a coward at night time, and 
felt a little creepy as she put her toes out of 
bed, but spirit had conquered weakness by the 
time she thrust her arms into the pretty blue 
dressing-gown which Vera had given her as 
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a present for this special visit. She glanced 
at her watch before leaving her room : it was 
about twenty minutes to three. Then very 
softly she opened the door. 

The hall was in the centre of the building, 
like an old-fashioned courtyard, and ran right 
up to the roof. The gallery, into which the 
bed-rooms opened, was all round it, and at each 
end was an arcade of pitch-pine columns, not 
broad enough to conceal any one effectually, 
but forming a sort of screen. Heather had a 
good look at the end nearest to her before 
starting ; but she could not see much, for the 
moonlight hardly penetrated at all through the 
thick glass of the skylight. The dim stillness 
that enwrapped everything was unnatural, and 
she shivered as she put her hand on the 
balustrade and slipped along toward Vera's 
room. When she reached the far comer of the 
gallery, she stopped suddenly with a catch in 
her breath, for there was a light in the hall, — 
a light that she had not seen when she started 
on her errand. It was a moving light, for it 
was coming up the staircase, though no sound 
accompanied it. Heather could see where it 
was from the shadows of the pillars, which 
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swung round at its approach. Her heart beat 
violently, and she sank down behind the square 
wooden pedestal at the corner of the balustrade. 
The man who approached must be a burglar, 
and there was no time to turn and fly ; for in 
another second he would have reached the top 
of the stairs, and from thence he could command 
the whole gallery. It would be by a miracle 
only that he did not see the glint of her blue 
dressing •gown between the reddish wood. 
Then he put his foot on the topmost step 
and came full into view, and Heather's heart 
gave a great leap of gladness, for' she saw it 
was no midnight house-breaker but Nicholas 
himself. He paused for a second in the 
gallery as if to listen, and then passed through 
the swing door which shut off the older part of 
the house in which his own room was. 

Heather sank on the floor a trembling heap 
of reactionary joy, then gathered together her 
draperies and scuttled back to her room ; and 
only when there did it occur to her as strange 
that Nicholas, who had retired early to bed 
with a sprained ankle, should be walking about 
the house on two sound feet in the small hours 
of the morning. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

A man who is the abstract of all faults 
That all men follow. 

Antony and CUopatra^ Act L Scene 4. 

After the Division on the Vote of Censure 
Hayne had resigned his seat, but his resigna- 
tion had not been accepted. Among his con- 
stituents there were some who protested that 
politics were more important than persons, and 
that a man who had made a complete volte-face 
could not still represent correctly the opinions 
of electors who had not done likewise ; but the 
majority pooh-poohed such folly, — a good man 
was a good man whatever his opinions, and 
when they had got him they would do well 
to keep him. This sounded conclusive, and 
partly owing to its plausibility and partly 
because of the suddenness of the change which 
had prevented the Conservatives from having 
a candidate ready who would have had the 

slightest chance of success, he had been allowed 
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to remain in undisturbed possession of his 
seat; and of course no opposition had been 
offered to his re-election on his taking office 
under Rylott. 

Hayne knew therefore what it is given to 
but few of us to know : that the goal for which 
he had striven was reached, that the cause for 
which he had dared all things was in his hands 
to make or mar. 

Of the Russian aggression there could be 
no doubt, and though there had been no recent 
aggravation of the offence there was quite 
enough provocation to make a demand for 
redress reasonable. Yet so far Rylott had 
not shown any excessive desire to announce 
that war policy on which he had come to 
power. However, there was no doubt that he 
must move soon ; possibly measures would be 
decided at the next Cabinet meeting, it might 
even be the following day, and the resolution 
there to be taken would show the world that 
Hayne had not been cast off by his own side 
for nothing. 

He had been obliged to return to Roxbui^h- 
shire for a banquet and speeches on Thursday, 
and had been unable to escape deputations the 
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following morning, so he had to catch an after- 
noon train to take him back to town. H^ 
arrived at the station in no very good humour, 
having been worn down by the many species 
of political bore, which he had to suffer gladly, 
at all events in appearance, and he looked 
forward to a compartment to himself. The 
station was not large, and there were few 
people about. At the last minute a carriage 
drove up and Vera Duncan and Heather 
Fulton alighted, with the evident intention of 
travelling by the same train. Vera saw Hayne 
at once, and sailed down the platform toward 
him, looking, as she always did look, the centre 
of the scene, whether it were drawing-room, 
landscape, or railway station. 

* I didn't expect you would be here,' she 
said. ' I thought you would have got away first 
thing this morning.' 

• I couldn't get free,' he answered, yielding 
to her evident assumption that they were to 
travel together. ' Here is an empty carriage, 
have you got tickets? Oh, the maid has, 
right,' and he helped her and Heather to their 
seats, just as the train started. Then he 
looked at her. By what means was this woman 
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going to twist him to her own ends. By how 
much would she make the path he had laid 
out for himself in the future deviate ? He had 
an uneasy consciousness that the answer to 
these questions lay with her and not with 
him. 

' If you want to read despatches and things/ 
said Vera easily, • don't mind us.' 

' I shouldn't think of throwing away my 
advantages in that reckless fashion/ he 
answered smiling, and she replied by a quick 
glance that sent the blood to his head. Why 
had her presence always the power to move 
him.^ Away from her he was able to forget 
her ; when she was present it was all he could 
do not to forget himself. 

' I hope I shan't bring you bad luck/ he 
said after a minute. ' Did you hear of my 
escape on Monday night ? ' 

Both girls looked up quickly, and Heather 
listened with strained attention. 

* Train-wreckers had been at work/ Hayne 
continued airily, * not twenty miles from here, 
and we should have run right into an iron 
chair and some ballast, which had been fixed 
on the rail, had it not been for a plate-layer 
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who happened to find the obstruction in time 
to signal to us to stop; as it was, we were 
delayed half an hour.' 

' How diabolical ! ' cried Vera, leaning for- 
ward with parted lips. * You might have been 
killed.' 

Heather was at the other end of the 
carriage, looking out of the window, striving 
to push away some sequence of events that 
like a magical puzzle was fitting itself together 
in her brain without her knowledge or good- 
will. Hayne just glanced at her, and then 
laid his hand on Vera's. He did not speak, but 
their faces were only a few inches apart, eye 
read eye, and mouth appealed to mouth. His 
whole expression asked, 'Would that have 
mattered to you ? ' 

And hers, transformed, softened, with a kind 
of joyous radiance, answered ' Yes.' 

They sat back as Heather turned, and not 
once again did the intimate moment come 
between them during the long, tiring journey. 
As they neared London when the lights were 
lit, and the hours wore to an end. Vera, who 
had been asleep, sitting along one side of the 
carriage with her feet on the seat, opened her 
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eyes to find him looking at her. She smiled 
like a child. 

' I have had such a beautiful dream/ she 
said. ' Heather, would you give me my dress- 
ing-bag? I want the card there is in the 
outer pocket. Thanks. And a pencil.' Hayne 
gave her his. She wrote a few lines on the 
card, and then, with the pencil, handed it to 
him. He nodded gravely, and as Heather 
turned to replace the dressing-bag, he put the 
card to his lips and then into his inner breast- 
coat pocket. 
t 

*Vera,' said Heather that night, standing 
up stiff and straight at the foot of Vera's bed, 
' it is late, and you're tired ; I can't help that, 
I must speak. You think I'm a fool ; I'm not. 
You're playing false, and what will happen if 
you don't pull yourself up, heaven knows. My 
dear, I am sorry enough, but you are not the 
only one who has to suffer.' 

'Thanks; I can manage my own affairs,' 
said Vera coldly. 

•Then you're still going to carry on this 
farce (with Edward after what happened to* 
day.?' 
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'What particular "happening" are you 
referring to ? ' 

' That card; 

' Yes ? Well, what I wrote on it was, " I 
am going to end this farce so soon as I can 
do it without absolute cruelty." ' 

• That all ? ' 

' No,' said Vera defiantly ; ' I added, " Trust 
me, dearest, till then." ' 

' Thank you.' Heather vanished. 



CHAPTER XIX 

No end can justify the sacrifice of a principle. 

After the memorable Division in the House 
there had been no General Election. The 
Government had taken the course prescribed 
by etiquette, in desiring the adjournment in 
order to consider their position, and this was 
followed by Sir Thomas Laughton's resigna- 
tion. The King had sent for Rylott and 
commissioned him to form a Government ; 
and Parliament had returned to continue the 
essential work of Supply under new leadership, 
after a lapse of only a few days. Yet the work 
of Cabinet-making had been no easy task, even 
to a man of Rylott's will, and it had taxed him 
to the utmost. He considered himself pledged 
to offer Hayne the War Office, but he had 
grave doubts as to whether his older colleagues 
would approve of his action. His doubts were 

justified. He had chosen to communicate 
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verbally his decisions to the men whom he had 
elected ; and the very first man whom he saw 
on the subject asked if Blenheim were to be 
included in the iZ^abinet, and on receiving an 
answer in the affirmative had flatly declined to 
hold office himself. He was a valuable man, 
difficult to replace, and had been offered the 
Colonial Secretaryship ; but as nothing would 
induce him to reconsider the matter, he had 
to be allowed to go. The loss was the more 
serious because good men were scarce; the 
withdrawal of this one considerably affected 
the strength of the Government. The same 
obstacle, in greater or less degree, had occurred 
in several other cases; but by patience and 
considerable tact Rylott had smoothed away 
difficulties, and had received enough support 
to enable him to undertake the government 
with some prospect of success. 

The question of Foreign Affairs was of 
course the principal one for the moment, and 
at the first meeting of the hastily formed 
Cabinet it had come uppermost. The side had 
come in on a policy which, if it were not 
avowed war, was at any rate in direct opposi- 
tion to the conciliation policy of the late 
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Government ; but now that the Radicals had 
to accept full responsibility they found it a 
more serious matter than they had imagined. 
Six men in the Cabinet were averse to war 
at all. The enthusiasts, among whom was 
Hayne, could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, and the remainder were half-hearted. 
Meantime Russia had withdrawn some of her 
troops from the Jamshidi Kushk, and had 
ceased, at any rate temporarily, from the 
construction of the railway; therefore it was 
difficult for the moment to find a fresh casus 
belli. That the integrity of Afghanistan must 
be maintained was well enough in theory ; but 
when it came to embarking on a war of un- 
limited liability, because of a trespass over a 
few miles of Afghan territory, it did not seem 
quite so important. There was, of course, a 
possible policy which would give time, and 
that was the policy of bluff. For the present 
Russia had sheathed her claws and withdrawn. 
She had prepared to lie low until she saw which 
way the new Government would act. It was 
therefore to be deduced that she feared action. 
On this supposition, a determined front might 
wring from her abject apology, and great kudos 
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would thereby accrue to the Radicals in office. 
But to demand apology with any intention of 
enforcing the demand, which attitude was alone 
practicable, would mean a vast preparation of 
men and munitions. 

The problem, therefore, was intricate, and 
not one that any Prime Minister would care to 
face, much less when his council was divided. 
The course would have been clearer had 
Hayne not been in the foreground; for the 
new Foreign Minister was a reasonable man, 
and though prepared to carry out the compact 
on which he had taken office, namely, to 
present a firmer front to the enemy than the 
late Government had done, he would have 
been quite satisfied to do so without war if 
possible, and the others would have almost 
certainly fallen into line. Hayne was of 
course indisputably pledged to war, or its 
equivalent — a high-handed demand for apology 
and recompense. To decide not only upon 
his own course, but to make this troublesome 
pack follow him in one band, was a task re- 
quiring all the strength of purpose that even 
Rylott possessed. He had just received a 
letter from the Secretary of State for India, 
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a comparatively newly created peer who sat 
in the Upper House as Lord Hammond, 
offering to resign if the Premier felt that he 
could thereby secure a more united Cabinet, 
stating that he had felt very strongly the dis- 
sensions which had arisen at the last meeting, 
and that as he considered the ascendency of 
the Radical party his paramount object, he 
would be willing to ensure unity by withdraw- 
ing in favour of an enthusiast for the war 
policy, as he himself was only half-hearted. 
The letter veiled but thinly its real intent. 
Rylott read it as a hint of intended desertion 
at the first sign that stringent measures were 
to be enforced. If he could have replaced the 
man he would have taken him at his word and 
risked the bitterness of his enmity ; for he was 
not a man to be whipped this way and that by 
veiled threats if he did not follow the ideas of 
his subordinates. However, the man could 
not be replaced, and to let him go would mean 
disaster; it would be allowing the flag of 
defiance to be waved, and would confirm 
waverers in their intention of rebellion. Al- 
ready Rylott saw in imagination his proud 
position taken from him before he had been 
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able to impress his will upon the statute book. 
To be obliged to resign because he could 
not hold together his newly selected Cabinet 
would be a form of humiliation peculiarly 
stinging. 

As he sat in his study with Hammond's 
unanswered letter in his hand he pondered 
deeply; but his meditations were interrupted 
by the entrance of one of his secretaries with 
Hayne Blenheim's card. Rylott glanced at 
it; his thoughts seemed to take a new turn, 
his expression grew brighter. 

•Yes, he may come up/ he said curtly. 
He always spoke to his secretaries as if 
they were servants. 'And then go to the 
telephone and ring up Mr. Sidney Hammond, 
and ask him to come to me here in an hour's 
time.' 

The man departed, and in answer to his 
summons Hayne soon appeared. His manner 
was reserved, and he shook hands coldly. 
It was evident that whatever community of 
interest there might be between him and his 
new leader there was no personal cordiality. 

For a moment neither spoke, and then 
Rylott made up his mind for the bold stroke 
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which he had contemplated when he saw the 
name on the card. It was necessary that in 
one direction he should have unconditional 
support, and that fact would secure his position 
before the waverers. It was not Hayne's 
place to give him this, in the same way as 
it was the place of those who had followed 
Rylott in all his opinions ; but the demand in 
Hayne's case could be enforced by weighty 
arguments which would not be potent with 
lesser men, and the attempt was worth 
making. 

Rylott sat down, therefore, and crossed his 
legs, silencing his visitor by a gesture, as he 
was about to speak. 

' I don't want to hear you at present,' he 
said boldly. * I have something to say to you.' 

Hayne nodded assent. 

' I am in a position of the utmost delicacy,' 
Rylott continued slowly. ' It is possible that 
the newly formed Government may have to 
be given up. In that case, farewell to any 
prospect of Russia's withdrawal from Afghan- 
istan. She will see that we cannot command 
support in our own country, and nothing will 
avail to check her. I premise this because I 
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have just had a letter from Hammond, in which 
he expresses a desire to resign because he is 
not heart and soul with us. He suggests this, 
he says, in the aid of unity. But where are 
we to find another partisan such as we need 
at this juncture.^ It seems to me, Blenheim, 
that you and I will soon be the only sound 
men in the Cabinet.' 

* Your meaning ? ' Hayne asked curtly. 

' My meaning is that until we have 
weathered this storm I ask — no, I demand — 
your personal allegiance in a way you have 
not hitherto given it to me.* 

Hayne got up and stood with one elbow 
on the mantelpiece so that his face could not 
be seen. He knew well enough the signifi- 
cance of Rylott's request. It was true that 
he had not given him his personal allegiance, 
but instead a mere temporary adherence in 
support of one principle. He had never 
accepted him as a leader as he would have 
accepted Sir Thomas Laughton or even Lord 
Charles Maule. The social feeling was at the 
root of the matter, for to a man of Hayne's 
fastidious disposition social feeling means 
much. On the other hand, he knew that he 
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gave with one hand to serve his own ends 
while keeping the other behind his back ; but 
his contempt for Rylott had made him imagine 
that this would be sufficient, as his leader 
would be too dense to appreciate the subtle 
distinction. Now it appeared that he had 
known of it all the time. Hayne's respect for 
him increased accordingly, yet his personal 
pride revolted. To throw in his lot with the 
Radicals so as to accept their traditions and 
follow their ideals was a position he had ac- 
cepted only in name ; he had all the time made 
mental reservations. He would carry the party 
through in this crisis; he would leaven them 
with the leaven of his own ideas. Such had 
been his secret thought. If the worst came 
to the worst, he could resign. But he was no 
longer to be allowed to act thus ; he must face 
the question and give all or nothing. But 
stay, would not evasion do.^ Rylott was not 
abnormally quick-witted, in spite of his 
suddenly revealed penetration, and was it 
not possible that he might be satisfied by 
ingenious phrasing? It was worth trying. 
Hayne decided quickly, and turned to him 
with what he meant to be a spontaneous move- 
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ment. ' I have been considering what was 
involved in the question/ he said with some 
appearance of enthusiasm. ' You mean that I 
must accept your traditions, — lock, stock, and 
barrel ? My dear fellow, of course I did that 
on taking office under you.' 

' Nominally, of course,' said Rylott quietly. 
* Excuse straight language, Blenheim, but I am 
not to be bluffed; we must have this settled 
between us before you go. There are two 
courses, and I put them before you. Either 
you give me, here and now, your word of 
personal allegiance, so that your confidence in 
me may remain, and your adherence to me, 
even if for the present I see that it is not 
desirable to force on a war ' 

' I never give blank cheques,' interpolated 
Hayne. 

* Very well, then, I throw up the game. If 
you will not back me unless I do so and so, 
and Hammond will not back me unless I do 
the opposite, how am I to carry out my own 
conclusions ? I am leader, and if you were in 
my place and I in yours, I should think you 
claimed no more than your just dues in claim- 
ing this.' 
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' The man is preposterous/ thought Hayne ; 
' he talks like a fellow on the stage ; that's what 
comes of being in the wrong camp/ But he 
was too clear-headed not to see the result of 
Rylott's move. If he carried out his threat and 
resigned where would he, Hayne, be ? With- 
out a party and without a place. Disowned 
by either side, a very Cain, with ambition 
shattered, and no prospect of retrieving his 
position even by years of work. Rylott would 
have no more to say to him, because it would be 
by him he had fallen ; the Conservatives would 
not receive him again, and even if they would, 
what man could offer himself back again on 
the reversal of power ? That was absolutely 
out of the question. He glanced mentally 
at the alternative — ^suppose he gave in and 
promised all that this man demanded, what 
then ? Could they carry through this crisis ? 
Were they strong enough together, shoulder 
to shoulder, back to back, to force the others 
into line? Yes, he thought so. He knew 
Rylott's strength now, if he never knew it 
before. He gritted his teeth. 

But would the man carry out the threat ? 
Even now might this not be bluff? 
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He tried once more. 

'Suppose that I, like Hammond, were to 
say I had better resign to save you the 
trouble ? ' he asked with a slight laugh. 

' It would come to the same thing in the 
end. I cannot do without you, but neither can 
you do without me,' Rylott answered. The 
words rang true in absolute sincerity. ' It 
is because I see so clearly ahead,' he con- 
tinued, ' that I made the conditions I did just 
now. If you are not loyal to me through thick 
and thin, but only when I play as you desire, 
I can have no chance of standing permanently, 
therefore I shall only anticipate matters by 
resigning.' He stood up and arranged some 
papers as if to give his visitor time to think. 

' It's ridiculous,' Hayne burst out ; ' a man 
cannot swear away his liberty of opinion, 
especially in these days. It is nothing less 
you ask. How can I promise support merely 
to gain a momentary object ? ' 

Rylott smiled slightly, but Hayne did not 
see it, neither did the two-edged character of 
his own remark strike him. 

' It makes no difference, Blenheim ; I de- 
mand it. Unless you give me your word of 
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personal and unconditional support before you 
leave this room, I send in my resignation to- 
morrow ; and as our party certainly can't form 
any other Ministry, there will be chaos/ 

Hayne writhed inwardly. He looked at 
the man, who was large, and coarsely moulded, 
with the deep blue-black hair and moustache 
that often goes with physical vigour. He was 
not a man to be turned aside; he was as 
tenaciou*^ as a bull-dog. He meant what he 
said, yet this last price Hayne could not pay. 
That he had sold himself for place and power 
seemed justifiable, and besides the transaction 
could be called by other names; but to give 
up his liberty of opinion and to place himself 
as a tool in the hands of that man. Faugh ! 

' Rylott,' he said sharply. 

Rylott turned. 

' No, I will not do it,' said Hayne shortly. 
* I will support you so long as you forward the 
policy for which I changed sides ; beyond that, 
don't count on me.' 

He turned to go. But the game had 
changed to his advantage. Rylott called him 
back. 

• We can compromise,' he suggested. * Sup- 
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pose that you give me the personal allegiance 
I desire, on condition that I for my part 
promise to forward your declared policy to the 
best of my ability/ 

' I am not sure that I can even do that.' 

But as he spoke Hayne breathed more 
freely. It had been bluff after all then, and by 
losing he had won. 

' I mean will you trust that I am trying to 
forward it, even if I do not seem to you to take 
the best measures ? ' 

' I think I can promise that ; but I should 
like time.' 

'Are you engaged next Sunday? I shall 
be spending it at my country place near 
Bletchley. Will you join me ? ' 

' Yes,' said Hayne, after thinking a moment. 
Then recollecting himself, he added, • Thank 
you,' as he went out. 

'And now for Sidney Hammond,' said 
Rylott. ' I had hoped at one time to have a 
better report, to be communicated casually to 
that wonderful brother of his, but this will 
suffice. Blenheim means business.' 
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CHAPTER XX 

My heart is heavy and mine age is weak. 

AWs WeU thai Ends WtU, Act ilL Scene 3. 

Sir Edward Blenheim sat in a lounge chair 
by the front window of the drawing-room over- 
looking the square. He would never again 
entirely give up invalid habits, and though it 
was his foible to fancy himself busy, in reality 
he did very little. It was Edward who acted 
as secretary for the small amount of corre- 
spondence that must be got through; and in 
spite of the time taken up by his engagement 
and his newspaper work he never failed to 
spend an hour at midday with the old man 
and lunch with him, though he did not live 
any longer in Grosvenor Square, but had 
rooms at the First Avenue Hotel, which was 
conveniently situated for his office. This was 
not a comfortable arrangement, being too un- 
settling and little restful to be permanent ; but 
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he had not thought it worth while to make a 
move, as his marriage was now comparatively 
near. 

Sir Edward looked at the clock impatiently ; 
he could not bear to be kept waiting. It was 
curious that the petulance and irritability to 
which he had given way since his illness had 
never been failings of his when in active health. 
They were the concomitants of that surface 
softening process which weakness had caused. 
The trouble about his son had seemed to 
shatter him, but it had not penetrated to the 
granite core ; that was as rigid and unyielding 
as it had ever been. It was only on the surface 
that the weakness made itself apparent. He 
had not very long to wait. Edward came in 
cheerfully, and retailed various bits of news 
without once touching on the subject of Hayne ; 
indeed Hayne's name was all but tabooed now. 
Edward himself was not feeling particularly 
well ; for, in spite of his optimistic confidence 
in Vera, he had begun to suspect lately that 
all was not right. Since her return to London 
he had hardly been allowed to see her for five 
minutes alone. It was, ' Oh, Edward dear, the 
dressmaker has just come, and I really daren't 
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keep her waiting; she is a very important 
person indeed, and makes a great favour of 
coming to see me because I am an invalid,' 
or some other excuse of the same kind. He 
had borne this as patiently as he could, and 
would have thought little of it, if it had not 
been for the dark suspicion that Vera was 
manufacturing excuses and pretexts. He had 
but just left her now, and had barely been 
allowed ten minutes in her presence. While 
he had been there the conversation had been 
kept strictly to commonplaces ; they might have 
been two civil acquaintances instead of man 
and woman to be husband and wife in a month. 
He could have repeated every word of what 
they had said now, and there was nothing in 
it of a personal or delicate nature. Just at 
the end, when in answer to her reiterated 
command he rose to go, she had called him 
back, and he had imagined that the ice was 
to be broken and the game she was play- 
ing to come to an end; but all she had said 
was, * Don't be unnecessarily jealous if you 
meet a stranger on the stairs. Nicholas is 
Staying here for a week to look after three 
Russian friends who are in London for the first 
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time. I wanted them to stay here, but he 
wouldn't allow it. However, they're always in 
and out of the house just as if they were my 
guests. They are not bad for Russians : soft, 
white-faced men with melting brown eyes, who 
speak English as fluently as you or I, and 
have the polished manners of the Continent. 
But I always feel the barbarian is not quite 
killed in the Russian, don't you ? ' 

He had listened and assented without heed- 
ing, and turned away with a sinking in his 
heart. 

Now, as he took up the day's copy of his 
own paper in his uncle's room, the first word 
that caught his eye was Russia. It was in a 
leading article on Hayne. Edward, of course, 
had read it, but his eye ran down the column 
mechanically as if he had not seen it before. 
The writer pointed out that Hayne was the 
strong man of the present Cabinet; that the 
only man who could equal him was Rylott, who 
had a certain advantage by reason of his posi- 
tion. It was well known that Rylott was 
not so anxious to plunge the country into a 
disastrous war as he had been to force the 
hands of his political opponents ; it was one 
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thing to criticise, another to take the initiative. 
The leader went on to say that doubtless Rylott 
had found many things among the state papers 
which he now controlled that had considerably 
modified his previous judgment. He might even 
understand by this time the suppression of 
those despatches which had aroused his wrath- 
ful indignation at an earlier date. The Daily 
Opinion itself could well find reasons for this 
acknowledged suppression. With an excited 
people who had no opportunity of weighing 
the first-hand evidence for themselves there 
were only two methods: one was to act in 
direct and scornful opposition to their will, a 
course here not possible ; the other, to keep 
back facts which they were not capable of 
assimilating. Otherwise it would be as if one 
brought fresh evidence against a man whom 
an infuriated mob was bent on lynching, when 
one knew that though he had been in error 
he was assuredly not guilty of death. Rylott 
seemed to have considered this, and to be 
following in consequence very much the same 
course for which he had condemned his op- 
ponents ; but about Blenheim there could be 
no mistake — he was bent on war with Russia, 
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and was determined to twist an unwilling 
Cabinet to his views. It was not absolutely 
certain how many were of his following, though 
they were in a minority, and but for Blenheim 
there would still be a prospect of peace. It 
was a parallel case to the days of Palmerston, 
when a Minister, disliked and distrusted by his 
colleagues, was yet feared enough to be left 
uncontrolled : nothing could be more disastrous 
for the country. However, there was yet time. 
If Rylott proved to be the strong man which his 
own party had thought him, he would be able 
to hold even this redoubtable follower in check, 
and avert a war with one of the greatest Conti- 
nental powers — a war which would otherwise 
be embarked upon in order to gratify the 
insensate ambition of a powerful and unscrupu- 
lous man. 

Sir Edward watched his nephew's face as 
he bent over the paper, and when he looked 
up said quietly, ' I read it ; it is true.' 

Edward put aside the paper, but the old man 
went on : 

' It's no use ignoring it, my boy ; besides, it 
matters very little now. I have no more feeling 
about him than if he were no relation — merely 
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one of those clever, unscrupulous men who arise 
every now and then. But what a>mbination of 
inherited qualities could have produced one of 
that type in our family ? And to think, throi^h 
all the years of his boyhood I never found it 
out/ 

' He is carried away by ambition/ said 
Edward. 

' It poisons everything else in him then, and 
that's what I can't understand ; the elemental 
honesty ought to have been strong-^noi^h to 
withstand mere ambition. It was never so in 
our family before. You are straight enoi^h, 
though through your poor mother it might 
have been doubted if strength could filter. 
Your brothers are not rogues, then why should 
it come out here ? ' 

'It is so sometimes.' Edward could not 
think of any defence. 

' I have wondered occasionally,' Sir Edward 
continued with perfect evenness of tone, 
' whether he was my son ? ' 

Edward started and looked up. 

' ' lean it. There is no reason for supposing 
ise so far as I know, but for the inherent 
tability'of the thing. Yet his mother was 
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a weak woman, and admiration was sufficient 
to turn her head ; he is her son, truly.* 

It was useless to continue a conversation 
which evidently would never have been begun 
if the old man had been in full possession of his 
faculties. He seemed very weak and wandering, 
and it was cruelty to allow him to enlarge on a 
theme which had sprung up fungus-like in his 
brooding mind. Edward made an effort and 
drew him on to brighter topics, and when he 
left had the satisfaction of seeing him more 
cheerful than he had been for some time. 

Edward walked across to his hotel, and 
thought of many things on the way. The whole 
world had changed so recently that he hardly 
seemed to be the same man he had been last 
year. He looked back on himself then as one 
who was happy in his own way, but of no great 
consequence to any one. Whether he lived 
or died would hardly have affected the lives 
of others. Now he was in the position of an 
only son to Sir Edward, who looked to him for 
advice, and relied on him in all things. He 
was the future husband of Vera, whose happi- 
ness would depend upon him. He was as 
important in his own sphere as Hayne was in 
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his, and no longer merely the younger cousin 

who could not possibly be expected to have 

opinions worth hearing. All this had come 

about in so short a time that he was hardly 

yet used to it. The point that he felt most 

keenly was Sir Edward's separation from his 

son. It seemed terrible that a lifelong tie 

should break so completely before a mere 

change of political opinion, — a thing that must 

make angels smile. If he could have found 

any opportunity for refastening the bond he 

would have done it willingly ; but his efforts in 

this direction had hitherto been so futile that 

he had discontinued them. But the idea, purely 

imaginary, which the old man had brooded 

upon and revealed to-day, appeared horrible. 

It had been so unexpected that Edward had 

had no words to refute it, but he must certainly 

•*" "o at the next opportunity. So he thought. 

the opportunity was not to be given to him ; 

it five o'clock, just as he was leaving his 

I, he heard the excited shouts of the boys 

the special editions of the evening papers. 

Cabinet Minister shot at,' ' Death of a 

>net,' they roared in the loudest capitals, 

fled on. The two items in conjunction 
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struck on Edward sharply ; yet he knew how 
much magnified the contents bill of an evening 
paper was wont to be, and it was rather with 
the object of setting doubt at rest than of find- 
ing what he feared that he bought a paper. 
His optimistic presage was at fault. Both items 
concerned him. Both items were what he had 
believed vaguely possible. 

Sir Edward Blenheim was dead, and Hayne 
had been shot at on the Embankment as he 
returned from his club. The news was meagre, 
evidently inserted at the last minute. As far 
as could be ascertained, Sir Edward had had 
another stroke, and Hayne had escaped injury, 
though narrowly. But what Edward could not 
understand was why the death of his uncle 
had not been communicated to him at once? 
Edward leapt into a cab, full of anxiety and 
contrition. He felt the shock far more keenly 
than that of his own father's death. He had seen 
the old man so recently, that his imagination 
had more to work upon; and those poignant 
details which spring up to remind us of the 
difference between our own and another's 
bereavement were stinging sorely. 

On arrival at Grosvenor Square he found 
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Hayne, with a foce as white as a sheet and a 
bandaged forehead, in the hall, and in the quick 
exchange of question and answer Edward 
learned the essential details in a few minutes. 
It transpired that Sir Edward's sudden seizure, 
in fact another stroke, had taken place in the 
afternoon. Death had been almost instant- 
aneous. He had fallen from his chair and was 
lying on the floor, when the manservant came 
in to look after him. The doctor, summoned 
immediately, said he could only have been dead 
about a quarter of an hour before the time he 
was found, and that death must have been 
perfectly painless. Hayne had been sent for at 
once, but not being at the House could not 
immediately be found ; in fact he had missed the 
messenger by returning along the Embankment, 
a fancy which had taken him lately. As he 
crossed at the wide corner near the House, 
still quite unconscious of his loss, he heard a 
report, and at the same instant felt some in- 
visible force seize his hat, twist it from his head, 
.1 _ _ _ J •. spinning into the street. As he stood 
1 and dazed, a sharp report again 
id something struck the pavement 
making a chip fly. There was no 
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longer room for doubt ; he was being deliberately 
shot at. He leapt for the cover of the nearest 
doorway, and as he did so a third bullet grazed 
his forehead. The suddenness of the thing, and 
the invisibility of his opponent, had made it seem 
dreamlike, but there was no dream in the red 
blood that wetted his hand as he raised it to 
his forehead. He had sunk down faint in a 
minute, for among other weaknesses he had an 
abhorrence of the sight of blood. A policeman 
and a doctor had been sent for, and a cordon 
had been formed round the door to keep the 
excited crowd from approach, and thus another 
half- hour had elapsed before the messenger 
found him. The extraordinary part of the 
affair seemed to be that no one had seen the 
smoke of the revolver, though several had heard 
the report. This mystery was partly solved on 
examination of the hat, which showed that the 
bullet had entered obliquely from above, and 
must have been fired down from a considerable 
elevation, possibly even from the roof of a 
house in the vicinity. This was all that Hayne 
knew at present. Of course all investigations 
were being made, but for the moment the 
greater sorrow had swallowed up the less. 
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' My forehead,' he said, in answer to Edward's 
inquiry. ' Oh, nothing, a mere scratch, but it 
made me feel queer and half stunned. The 
terrible part of it is that I was not in time. I 
did not see him alive.' 

Silently they went up the stairs together, 
and as silently came down again. ' You should 
have got my telegram,' Hayne said. * I expected 
to find you here when I arrived, but not doing 
so I sent off both a message and a wire. There 
has been some stupid delay, but now that you 
are here what are we to do ? I never felt so 
helpless in my life. He's dead. We can't do 
anything.' 

He drew Edward into the empty dining- 
room, and, sitting down with his elbows on the 
table, burst into tears like a child. ' It's a relief, 
old man,' he said presently. * Don't mind me, 
let me behave like a silly ass. It doesn't matter 
with you. Thank goodness there's one person I 
can still turn to in confidence.' 

Edward turned from him. He had had 
something to swallow in his own throat when he 
stood by that bed upstairs, and thought of the 
* never, never,' the uncertainty of any future re- 
cognition, at any rate the certainty that nothing 
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would ever be the same again. However, 
the emotion was past now, though the sorrow 
was gathering every moment, and congealing 
into a hard lump at his heart that would take 
years in the process of dissolving. 

' I saw him as usual this morning,' he said 
presently. The blinds were down, the room 
was drearily dark, and the rattle of a cab 
through the square sounded painfully harsh 
to the two strained men. 

* He didn't mention me, I suppose ? He 
had given that up ? ' Hayne asked. 

' Yes ; he mentioned you.' 

Hayne did not ask for particulars; and 
before they parted they settled the few essential 
details which had to be arranged in spite of the 
weight of the unexpected blow. 

Edward left the house soon after, to go to 
his office ; work must still be done. Before he 
allowed himself to be immersed in its sea of 
responsibility, however, he wrote a short note 
to Vera, telling her the fact and the details, and 
then he turned to master the questions on his 
paper that waited for decision. He was feeling 
leaden in spirit, and filled with the poignant 
sense of an irretrievable loss. Sir Edward and 
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he had never been demonstrative, but they had 
had that mutual trust which is one of the 
strongest bulwarks to ensure stability in life. 
We all stand on a quagmire, and we are so 
much accustomed to the fact that it loses its 
terror. We see distant gaps in the ranks of 
figures, and know that all over the plain, one by 
one, men are dropping silently out of sight ; but 
it scarcely affects us. Then all at once the man 
by whom we stand flounders. We may be given 
a chance to aid, we may even drag him up 
again ; but in some cases we are not permitted 
this, his foot slips, and he goes down before 
our eyes, the earth closes over him, he is gone. 
Where there was but a short time before a 
human presence full of reliability, sympathy, 
and understanding, there is now but a void 
space of air. 

The ponderous printing machines of The 
Daily Opinion thundered forth their columns 
of news, criticisms, and suggestion ; and men 
hurried to and fro, weighted with responsibility. 
It was nearly midnight, when a boy brought up 
a card to the silent editor. He was about to 
say he could see no one, when he saw to his 
surprise the name was that of Hayne, and he 
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ordered that he should be brought up at once. 
Hayne made some sort of apology when he 
came in, for his intrusion at this hour, but 
Edward cut him short. • Don't apologise ; say 
what you have to say,' he said. ' I can give 
you ten minutes, but no more, though you were 
the sultan of the world.' 

' Right. I came to show you this, — it is my 
father's will,' Hayne answered, seating himself, 
and holding out the document. 

' But what in the world has it to do with 
me.?' 

* A great deal. You are sole heir, with the 
exception of the six hundred a year he would 
have left you ; that is my portion.* 

Edward sat dumb, unable to find a word 
to say in the presence of this unexpected 
development. 

' I have had the will in my possession,' said 
Hayne. ' He gave it to me a few weeks ago 
unsealed. But I had forgotten it until I was 
going through some papers in my room just 
now.' 

• You knew this, then ? ' 

' No ; he asked me not to look at it until his 
death.' 

19 
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' It is palpably unsound/ said Edward. ' Of 
course it makes no difference. You don't 
suppose I shall touch his money — ^your money/ 

'You don't suppose I shall/ Ha)me re- 
torted. 

' What does it amount to ? ' 

' About three thousand a year, I imagine. I 
never knew very exactly.* 

* And you have hitherto had ? ' 

' Eight hundred.' 

' Have you any idea what was his motive in 
giving it to you to keep, unsealed ? ' 

Hayne's lip curled a little, bitterly ; yet he 
looked more likely to cry than to be con- 
temptuous. ' Ah, can't you see ? I thought that 
would be patent, even to a person of your in- 
tegrity. He wanted me to read it. He thought 
I should, and that the torture of knowing it 
and having my lips sealed would be a poetic 
punishment.' 

' No, no ; I don't believe that. He was not 
like that.' 

' You ought to know better than I, but until 
you can suggest some more plausible explana- 
tion I shall keep my own.* 

' It was to prove that though you had dis- 
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appointed him politically, he still had entire 
trust in you in every other matter.' 

* I should like to think it ; on my word I 
would/ said Hayne almost piteously. ' But I 
can't. He didn't know how much I cared for 
him. The truth was, his love for me was half 
pride ; it didn't go deep enough to condone a 
change of opinion. If he had loved me as I 
loved him it would have been different. How- 
ever, it's done, and this is the sequel. What 
are you going to do ? ' 

' I will keep the six hundred he intended for 
me, not a farthing more.' 

' And I will take the six hundred he leaves 
me, not a farthing more,' mocked Hayne. 

' But it's ridiculous on the face of it. I didn't 
even know he could have left it away from you. 
It's iniquitous, and any solicitor would tell you 
the same.' 

' Let's give it to a solicitor then, and see 
what he says ; or two if you like. I name old 
Jacobson.' 

* Jacobson is good enough for me. I don't 
want another.' 

'Very well, then; the ten minutes is up. 
I had to come, knowing I should find you 
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here, but I don't want to encroach unreason- 
ably.' 

'That's all right. Of course there is no 
need to mention a word of this to any one at 
present/ said Edward, as he went out. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Teach not thy lips such scorn, for they were made 
For kissing, lady, not for such contempt 

Richard IIL^ Act i. Scene 2. 

Vera was generally very sympathetic. That 
constant craving to be liked by other people, as 
a rule, carries with it this opposite virtue ; but 
when Edward went up to see her on the day 
after his uncle's death, he found a false note in 
her expression of sympathy, and it jarred on 
him. He knew that Vera had not got on well 
with the old man, who had refused to bow down 
before her personality ; but all the same he had 
imagined that here he would find one person 
who knew what the loss meant to him without 
having it explained verbally. But Vera ex- 
pressed condolence prettily and affectedly, and 
her manner was so artificial that he found him- 
self actually glad to escape from her. The 
truth was that she herself was tired of the 

situation she had created, and only the day 
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before had considered that she would put an 
end to it. But her intention had been frus- 
trated by the news of Sir Edward's death. 
She knew how sincerely Edward cared for the 
old baronet, and it seemed to her too vindictive 
to inflict a mortal blow on him at such a time. 
She considered she had done all that was 
demanded of her in being as odious as she dare, 
without an actual rupture, in order, as she 
phrased it, to * break it gently.* 

How the next week went by Edward never 
knew. He and his cousin were chief mourners 
tit the funeral, and stood together as they had 
so recently stood at another ; and just for the 
time it seemed to Edward as if his life's sky 
were overcast with grey clouds, and he could 
see no ray of light anywhere. He avoided 
Vera for a few days subsequently, and as she 
was doing her best to avoid him, they managed 
to put away another week on these most uncom- 
fortable terms. But Edward could no longer 
disguise from himself that all was not right. 
The significance of Heather's warning had 
remained with him, and inclined as he had been 
at first to make allowances for Vera on the score 
of her delicacy and the weariness consequent 
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on the ordering of a trousseau, he knew that 
worse mischief than this lay behind. 

He was never a man to shut his eyes to a 
fact because it was unpleasant, and he became 
as fully determined to have an understanding 
as Vera herself was. 

About a week after Sir Edward's death he 
went up to see his fiancie^ depressed, but still 
not utterly without hope. Vera might melt 
and turn to him, and explain away her recent 
coldness. However, directly he got into the 
room he was greeted by a variation on the 
usual excuse. ' I know you have so much to 
do, Edward, that I ordered the carriage in a 
quarter of an hour, so as not to claim too much 
of your time.' 

* My time,' Edward echoed bitterly. ' Call 
things by their right name. It's you who have 
so much to do that you grudge me even a few 
minutes.' 

' What will you do ? ' Vera asked, looking as 
if mischief were the worst evil she had ever 
known. ' Break off the engagement } You 
can't do that, sir ; that's my part.' 

The playfulness of her manner softened 
him. He bent down to the hand that rested 
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on his arm with the intention of kissing it, 
but she snatched it away so quickly that his 
mouth came in contact with his own coat 
sleeve. He sat up as if he had touched 
something red-hot, and looking at her with a 
hard, cold face, got up and walked away. 

* I'm so sorry,' said Vera, biting her lip. 

' I didn't mean it. I just felt ' She 

stopped in time. To add what she had 
felt would be to make matters fifty -fold 
worse. 

' There is neither beauty nor reason in the 
coquetry of a girl one is going to marry,' said 
Edward. ' It doesn't allure the acknowledged 
lover ; it repels him.' 

Vera stood before him in a moment, cold and 
defiant ; her fingers played mechanically with a 
chain of shining stones that hung round her 
neck. * Very well, then,' she said, ' I will tell 
you that it was not coquetry.' 

* Worse possibly,' he returned, as bitterly 
as she herself had spoken. She had seen him 
act like this to other people, never to her- 
self. To her he had always been all tender- 
ness, and the fiend in her tempted her to 
break him. 
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'Worse/ she echoed with a little shrug. 
' I started because the touch of your lips 
was distasteful to me. I have endured it for 
some time, but feeling overcame will in this 
instance.' 

He put both hands on the back of the chair 
near which he stood, and she could see the 
knuckles white through the flesh with the grip. 
Yet he did not speak at once ; when he did he 
looked her full in the face, — that witch -like 
mocking face on the same level as his own, 
now that he was stooping a little forward. 

' Say anything you like,' he said in an even 
voice. ' I will hear it.' 

His calmness enraged her. 'Then I will 
tell you that I love not you but Hayne ; that I 
always have loved Hayne; that his presence 
makes me feel what life is, what joy means. 

While you you have only been a stop-gap. 

I took you because he scorned me, — you see I 
don't spare myself either, — and I cannot live 
and be scorned. Your love and tenderness 
came at a time when I could hardly live ; they 
helped me through ' 

* I have something to be thankful for,' he 
said. 
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Even Vera stopped in the mad torrent of 
her words. * Do you mean it, Edward ? ' she 
asked, pierced by his words. 

' I mean nothing ever again in r^;ard to 
you/ he said. ' Go on.' 

* Well, I meant to marry you, — I did all the 
time,' — she was becoming almost apologetic, — 
' up till just the last, when I felt I couldn't so 
long as he was free.' 

* Did you mean to marry me when I gave 
you your chance of freedom in Scotland, or was 
that mere fooling too ? ' 

' I meant to marry you, yes, I believe, — Ed- 
ward, it's so strange, — I almost loved you.' 

* Very strange,' he echoed with bitter 
emphasis. 

* Then I saw Hayne again in the train 
coming down. Of course he said nothing to 
me about this, he is too honourable.' 

He made a little mocking sound. 

* Ah, yes,' said Vera quickly. * He is not 
what men call honourable. I am perfectly 
aware it was he who told about Lord Charles's 
secret, — never mind how I know it. I have 
got more out of you from time to time 
than you think you have admitted, and I know 
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Hayne through and through, but what matter ? 
I love him.' She made a sweeping gesture with 
one arm. ' I don't care what he is ; I love him/ 
she repeated with defiance, — ' that makes all the 
difference.' 

' I agree with you/ he said, his clear eyes 
reading her through and through. ' I could 
never have believed how blind love made a 
man, while it lasts ' He turned to go. 

Vera stood undecided. 

' Edward,' she said, just as he reached the 
door, * I didn't tell you quite truly just now. 
There is some sort of an understanding between 
me and Hayne, but it has nothing to do with 
him, — I mean he is not to blame.* 

' That I can well believe,' he said with the 
first note of sarcasm. 

It stung Vera at once. She answered to 
it as a horse to the spur. ' How dare you ? ' 
she cried, coming toward him. ' If I did try 
to take the blame on myself, it is because I 
was afraid of your doing him some injury, that 
is all.' 

' I didn't suppose it was on account of his 
stainless character. Have you said all you 
want to say ? ' 
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' Yes — no— I don't know. Are you going 
to tell any one ? ' 

' I shall leave that to you/ he said, and went 
out of the room. 

Vera walked across the room and pulled a 
petal from a flower near and bit it to pieces. 
' Thank heaven that is over/ she said. * I can't 
speak of it yet, it stung so. He hurt me, — oh 
cruel,' her eyes were full of tears. * I'll wait. 
I couldn't cry before Heather; and besides, 
she is so odious now.' 

Heather came in at that moment. 

* There's a telegram for you. Vera,' she said, 
holding it out. 

It was from Nicholas at his club to say 
that he wanted to have his three Russian 
friends to dinner that night, if the girls and 
Mrs. Kearsley did not find them in the 
way. 

* We're both out, and Mowcus won't mind, 
so it doesn't matter,' said Vera when she had 
read it. * He can have an army here if he 
likes, but I'm not going to order for them.' 

' The cook is quite capable of that.' 
*Very well, then, see about it.' And as 
Heather turned away to give the message she 
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added, * Don't forget you're going with me to 
the Brudons to-night.' 

But when the evening came Vera was 
incapable of going anywhere. She had collapsed 
utterly very soon after Heather had left her. 
And when she had been put to bed, she lay 
in a state of apathy, to which the apathy 
she had endured after the scene with Hayne 
in Scotland was as a summer morning mist in 
comparison with a London fog. She did not 
seem to know or see anything, but lay wide- 
eyed, the embodiment of weakness, with her 
face looking as pinched and small as a street 
waif's, and with her saucer-like eyes unnatur- 
ally distended. Heather would not at first 
contemplate leaving her, but Mrs. Kearsley 
insisted. ' It wouldn't be fair to throw over 
the Brudons in that fashion,' she said per- 
emptorily. ' It's bad enough one of you failing, 
but to leave two men partnerless can't be 
thought of You have seen Vera like this 
before ; she only wants complete quiet and rest. 
What she has been doing to herself I don't 
know ; if she lived a life of mental fatigue as 
I do it would be a different thing, but she 
never does anything at all.' 
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Heather gave in at last, being always un- 
willing to inconvenience people ; and on the 
understanding that some one was left all the 
time in Vera's room, she sadly put on her 
pretty dinner frock, and went off to fulfil her 
engagement. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, 
Loyal and neutrali in a moment ? 

Macbeth^ Act ii. Scene 3. 

It was after eleven when Heather returned 
home that night, and her first inquiry was 
about Vera. 

' She's asleep, Miss. Hudson has just been 
down,' said the man-servant. ' She says Miss 
Vera has slept beautiful all the evening.' 

* And Mr. Nicholas, is he here ? ' 

' He and the three gentlemen that dined 
here have just gone out, Miss, and Mrs. 
Kearsley is in her room upstairs.' 

' Thanks. I shan't want anything. Good- 
night, Spence,' said Heather as she slowly 
went upstairs. 

A light in the studio attracted her attention 

when she reached the first landing, and she 

turned the handle of the door and went in. 

She was greeted by such a thick atmosphere of 
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smoke that she began to cough, — a notification 
of her presence which sent the big poll parrot, 
her especial pet, into fits of chuckling laughter. 

'Oh, poor Poll,' cried Heather, running 
across to him. * They ought not to have left 
you in all this smoke ; and no one has put you 
to bed, you poor dear ! ' 

The parrot fondled up to her as well as it 
could for the bars of its cage, and made 
various sounds indicating that she might as 
well scratch his head while she was there. 
Heather petted him, and the bird looked up 
with its grotesque semi-human expression, and 
said confidentially, ' Dynamite's the thing.' 

Heather took no notice, and Polly shrieked 
with appalling fervour, * Dynamite, dynamite, 
dynamite.' 

Heather looked about for a cover to throw 
over the cage, and with this object moved across 
the room, which was in a state of great dis- 
order. It was evident that Nicholas and his men 
friends had spent the evening here ; no woman 
would have made half such a mess of the place. 
Bits of torn paper were on the floor, and the 
chair-covers were rumpled. As Heather flicked 
the cover of an arm-chair into its proper 
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position Polly demanded with apparently start- 
ling point, ' Wat for ? Wat for ? ' 

' What for ? To make it tidy, you silly-billy,' 
Heather answered mechanically. Then she 
saw a pocket-book lying in the arm-chair, having 
evidently fallen from the pocket of one of the 
men, and she opened it in order to see the 
name in it. Her eyes fell on the words in 
Nicholas's neat handwriting : — 

Sunday train leaves Bletchley 10 P.M.; passes 
Watford 10.40 P.M. 

' Wat for ? Wat for ? ' said the parrot. 

The words reached Heather's senses. She 
stopped near the cage with the pocket-book in 
one hand and a light Indian gauze cover in the 
other. 

' Watford,' she said, and sat down suddenly 
and very limply. The parrot wriggled along 
its perch toward her, and leered to curry 
favour. 

* Dynamite, dynamite, dynamite,' he said 
suddenly. Then with a flapping of wings he 
shrieked, ' Dynamite's the thing.' 

Heather looked at him, and did not see him. 

She was trying to recall where she had seen or 

20 
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come across the name Bletchley before that 
day, and then suddenly it returned to her. It 
had been in a small paragraph in a society 
paper, in the column detailing the movements 
of important persons, and the lines ran thus : 

The Right Hon. Sir Ha)me Blenheim is going 
to spend Sunday at the country-house of the Prime 
Minister near Bletchley. 

Heather had never forgotten the terrible 
suspicion that had leapt into her mind when 
Hayne had mentioned casually the attempted 
wreck of the train that carried him south, on 
the night when Nicholas Duncan had been 
supposed to be in bed with a sprained ankle, 
and was in reality wandering about on two 
sound feet. But the suspicion had been so 
incredible that she had not known how to 
deal with it, and had simply refused to think of 
it. However, it had lived, and not died away. 
It had been sufficiently alive to make her note 
how well Nicholas walked on two feet only a 
week or two after that epoch ; and when she had 
inquired after his ankle, she had added in an 
innocent tone enough, ' But surely that's very 
quick for a sprained ankle to get well, isn't it ? ' 
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Nicholas had laughed without a sign of em- 
barrassment. ' Think I played the old soldier, 
eh?' he had said. 'Well, I rather felt the 
same thing myself. I made too much fuss any 
way, for it wasn't a sprain, only a twist.' 

Once again fate had put the threads into 
Heather's hands, and left the direction of affairs 
to her judgment. Was it really so? Or was 
it all determined beforehand, and whatever 
she did would it be only that which she must 
do? She was very tired, and overwrought. 
The strain of the situation as she knew it 
between Edward and Vera had taxed her 
excessively, and the coldness that had arisen 
in consequence between herself and Vera even 
more so. She did not know that Vera had 
finally dismissed Edward. She had been out 
that day when he came, and had never heard 
that he had been. She had missed him by a few 
minutes at the hall door, and seeing the tele- 
gram from Nicholas just going up to Vera had 
taken it herself. She consequently believed 
that though Vera was determined to end the 
engagement, Edward was still in a fool's 
paradise. If only Edward had been here now, 
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she could have told him of her ridiculous sus- 
picions, and left the issue to his judgment. The 
conclusion to which these incidents seemed 
to point was incredibly sensational, and the 
incidents themselves were very slight. It 
seemed like a melodramatic conclusion based on 
a number of improbabilities. Yet the improb- 
abilities fitted so neatly into one another that 
they formed an edifice no one could dream 
of ignoring. 

Heather sat and thought. If Hayne were 
going down to Bletchley for Sunday he would 
leave London the following day, Saturday. It 
was not likely the paper had made a mistake ; 
and though he would not have been a guest in 
an ordinary country-house so soon after his 
father's death, it was not at all improbable that 
he and Rylott were going to have a quiet time 
together to discuss all the points that lay at 
issue still. Yet if this were so, how could a 
girl stop the visit and warn the man of his 
danger? The Sunday night train leaving 
Bletchley at ten o'clock was an express, and 
would run through Watford. Then why had 
the parrot caught the word * Watford ' instead 
of Bletchley? It must have been more 
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frequently and significantly repeated, and 
pointed to the conclusion that near Watford 
the danger would lie. Heather shuddered and 
put her hands over her face ; and Polly, annoyed 
by her want of attention, screamed shrilly the 
new word of which he was so prodigiously 
proud, ' Dynamite.' 

' Ugh, you beast ! ' cried Heather, and flung 
the cover over the cage. 

She had distrusted Hayne ever since his 
meeting with Vera in Scotland, and in any case 
she did not know him well enough to go to him 
with this mad tale. He would probably laugh 
at her. But Edward could tell it to him, and 
add to the story the weight of his own judg- 
ment. Then suddenly Heather remembered the 
strange shooting case which had provoked so 
much comment in the papers, and which seemed 
likely to take its place in the category of undis- 
covered crimes. What if Nicholas had had a hand 
in that too ? How could she bring suspicion 
upon him ? He might be condemned through 
her. She liked Nicholas, and it was not the 
least of her present perplexities that she should 
be obliged to tell Edward of her suspicions in 
regard to him. But at any rate she could 
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make Edward swear secrecy ; and as he was so 
soon to be married to Vera it was likely that 
he would be as anxious to hush up the matter 
as she could be herself. Yes, Edward was 
clearly the person to go to. But anything 
that had to be done must be done quickly. It 
was part of the programme that Edward should 
see Hayne personally ; such suspicions as these 
could not be written. The nature of a journal- 
ist's profession demanded late rising, and 
Heather knew that she would not be able to 
see him before mid-day, and perhaps by that 
time, she thought, Hayne might already have 
gone to Bletchley. She did not know much 
of the life of a busy politician. When the 
situation was reviewed thus it seemed there was 
only one course, — to see Edward now. He 
would be at his office. Heather shivered, but 
a moment later began considering details. She 
could get out of the house easily enough with- 
out being seen, and she could take a hansom 
down to Fleet Street, but when there could 
she ask for the editor of a paper ? And would 
Edward himself think all she had to disclose 
a mere mare's nest, after she had braved so 
much ? If she had had any one else she could 
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have sent, she need not have gone personally 
into the office. A thought darted into her brain. 
There was Algy the faithful in London for the 
Easter holidays ; there was no reason why she 
should not claim Algy's ready help, and she 
could rely on him to the uttermost. She 
glanced at the clock; it was half-past eleven. 
He might be still up; if not, she must do 
without him. Considered in any light, it was 
a terrible adventure, and did not bear thinking 
about. She went up to her own room and 
put on a long coat and short, dark skirt, and 
wrote a small note, which she put in her 
pocket. Then she locked her bedroom door 
and took the key. Hudson did not wait on 
her as she did on Vera, and was not to be 
reckoned with. So Heather crept downstairs 
unmolested and opened the hall door, which 
was still on the latch. She closed it softly 
and stood outside, and for the moment felt 
very much inclined to rush in again in a panic 
and seek the safety of her own room. She 
had to walk some way before she found a 
hansom, and then she gave the address in 
Park Lane. It took a very short time to get 
there, and her heart meantime was alternating 
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between her mouth and her boots, at least 
according to the current mode of expres- 
sion. As the hansom drew up at the kerb 
she saw the house was still lit up. So she 
raised the trap and asked the cabman timidly, 
* Would you mind very much getting down 
and giving in a note at that house ? ' 

The man demurred. ' Tm not supposed to 
get down,' he said. 

* rU give you half a sovereign.* 

This decided him immediately. He looked 
round cautiously, and then appeared on the 
pavement with remarkable celerity. There was 
no light in the cab, and he peered forward in 
a way that made Heather shrink back and 
muffle up her face. He took the note. ' He'll 
stand all right,' he said, indicating the horse, 
and a moment later he had run up to the house. 
It seemed an eternity before the door was 
answered and the note was handed in, and 
then the man returned to the cab. 

* What now, lady ? ' he asked. 

' Wait, please,' she said ; but her breath came 
fast and choked her, so that she could hardly 
get out those two words. 

In the next interval she had time to reflect. 
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The suddenness of her action had for the time 
paralysed thought, but now she realised what 
an awful risk she was running. What if Algy 
failed her ? Ah ! She pinched herself to make 
sure she was awake and that she shouldn't 
discover suddenly she had been lying in her 
own room dreaming all these awful terrors. It 
was a warm night, with that equable tempera- 
ture which enwraps most dreamers. The door 
opened suddenly, and Algy ran forward and 
lightly sprang upon the step of the cab. 

* You here,' he said in lowered tones. And 
even at that moment it struck Heather as 
wonderful caution in a boy of his age not to 
say her name aloud. 

' I've come to you, Algy ; will you help me ? ' 

'Of course I will. Can you wait half a 
minute till I get a coat and hat ? Then you 
can tell me as we go along. By the way, I 
may be five minutes, for I shall have to make 
up some sort of a working lie,' and he ran off. 

All Heather's heart went out to him in 
gratitude. Her load was momentarily lightened 
by his prompt response. The five minutes 
did not seem long, and then Algy climbed in 
beside her. 
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' Shall I give the cabby any address ? ' 

' The offices of TAe Daily Opinum in Fleet 

Street.' 

He gave the direction and settled himself 

more comfortably beside hen * Now ? ' he 

said. 

* I can't tell you everything, Algy/ she 
began. 

'Tell me just as much or as little as you 
want/ he said ; but there was a tremor of boy- 
ish excitement and curiosity in his voice that 
he could not wholly repress. 

* There is something awful that may happen/ 
said Heather, struggling with her powers of 
narration. ' It all sounds so ridiculously stagey, 
but I can't express it otherwise. It's only I 
who know about this. I found it out by acci- 
dent, and I can't tell the person whom it 
concerns, for it's only founded on suspicions, 
and if I speak prematurely I might do dreadful 
harm ; but I can tell Edward Darnley, and he 
will do everything for me.' 

* Right.' 

'Well, I must see Edward at once. I've 
only just discovered all this since I came in. If 
I wait until to-morrow it may be too late ; but 
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I can't go to this newspaper oflfice alone, and 
I can't trust any one else, so I came to you, 
and you can go in when we get there and fetch 
him out to me.' 

* That all ? I am disappointed.' 
Heather laughed a little hysterically. ' That's 

all,' she said. 'Quite a shame to knock a 
fellow up for such a trifle.' 

* I wasn't in bed,' he retorted, taking her 
meaning literally. ' I was playing pool.' 

* Then I've spoilt the game, which is worse. 
What excuse did you make to your father ? ' 

* Said, " By the lord, pater, just been re- 
minded of an important engagement I had with 
a fellow ; must go round to see him and ex- 
plain," and he laughed and winked at the others 
and said I was a young rip.' 

* Does he allow you absolute liberty, Algy ? ' 
' Absolute. It's the system we agreed upon. 

Oh, but he knows I'm straight. He'd be 
awfully cut up if he weren't sure of that. He's 
a straight chap himself, is the pater, and he 
knows the difference.' 

' What a comfort you are, Algy.' 
He burst into a genuine laugh. * First 
time I've ever been called that. Sounds like 
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a quack medicine. You'll have to give me 
a putty medal for this night's work, with 
" Heather's comfort" on it for a motto.' 

' Say/ he added suddenly, ' supposing this 
man's not here ? Oh, but he's certain to be, I 
suppose.' 

They arrived at Fleet Street, which was 
brightly lit and alive with a peculiar midnight 
life of its own. As they drew up at the office 
Algy sprang out and directed the cabman to 
wait, while he plunged into the building. 

This time the waiting seemed an eternity, 
and in reality was of considerable duration. 
The boy was absent for about twenty minutes, 
and in the meantime Heather fretted herself 
into a fever. The most natural explanation, that 
Edward was engaged and could not see him at 
once, seemed wildly unlikely, and all the most 
unlikely ones crowded in on her persistently. 

At last Algy reappeared, considerably more 

sober in demeanour than when he had left. He 

stood on the pavement for a minute, told the 

drive back the way he had come, 

at down by Heather. ' He is not 

iaid shortly. 

This seemed the end of the 
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world. *Then why/ Heather added vaguely, 
after a crushing moment, * were you such an 
age?' 

VHe has been there, and left suddenly on 
receipt of a telegram a couple of hours ago.' 

* Oh, where did he go ? ' 

* I don't know yet, but I have it here. If I 
strike a light can you read it ? ' 

This seemed more weirdly dreamlike than 
ever. 

'You got the telegram?' Heather asked 
faintly. 

' That was why I was so long. It required 
a little persuasion ; but some one managed to 
discover it in his waste-paper basket after all, 
and as it was not official, scruples were in the 
end overcome.' 

* Algy, you are a genius ! ' 

He struck a vesta and shielded it from the 
wind as well as he could, while Heather read : 

' Serious street accident, your brother hurt, 
come at once.' 

* Oh,' she said, seeing the mark of the office, 
* that is Tom, who lives in Sheffield. Then I can 
do no more ; it's all over.' 
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Algy pondered. ' I am so much in the dark/ 
he said ruefully. ' I don't want to ask more of 
your confidence ; yet unless you give me a hint 
I can't suggest anything.' 

' I must see Edward,' Heather said stonily. 

' Do you know his brother's address ? ' 

* No ; but he is a clergyman.' 

* That's enough ; any clerical directory would 
have it. Why not take a special train and 
follow Edward Darnley to Sheffield ? * 

Heather was aghast at the magnitude of his 
ideas. ' Oh I couldn't,' she said with a gasp 
that was between a laugh and a cry. ' How 
could we? Besides, I couldn't go alone with 
you at night ? No. And every one would hear 
about it, and it would leak out why I wanted 
it, — no, no, it's all too terribly public' 

Algy laughed. * That's true, we couldn't keep 
it dark ; but you know the pater is a director on 
that line — oh, we could have had some sport ! 
Never mind. Heather, don't you worry; we'll 
find a way out.' And he gave her hand a caress 
so wholly boyish that no one could have re- 
sented it. 

* I must go home now,' she said. ' And by 
the morning, perhaps, I shall have thought of 
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something. Oh, Algy, you have been good 
to me.' 

He wanted to see her home, but refrained 
at her request ; and even then Heather, with a 
caution that seemed wholly learned in this one 
night, got out at the end of her own street and 
walked up to the house. She remembered 
afterwards that she had never thought of paying 
the cabman, and wondered what fabulous sum 
Algy had given him so that he did not even 
ask for the half sovereign she had promised 
him. When she had left the house earlier the 
difficulty of re-entry had not occurred to her, 
but now, as she stood alone at midnight on the 
familiar doorstep, it loomed large. What if 
Nicholas had returned before her and put up 
the chain ? Then she would have to ring and 
make explanations. Her heart sank at the 
thought, and she had hardly the courage to fit 
her key into the lock ; but as it turned, the door 
yielded, and in two minutes she was in her 
own room, lying across her bed sobbing as if 
her heart would break. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

One sorrow never comes bat brings an heir. 

PericUst Act i. Scene 4. 

The sun streamed into the dusty little room of 

the lodgings kept by Mrs. Kindred in a quiet 

street of a suburb of Sheffield. Her sole 

lodger was one of the curates, the Rev. Thomas 

Darnley, a 'very genteel young man, bless 

him/ as Mrs. Kindred often informed other 

ladies who also had front rooms to dispose of. 

Poor Tom's gentility, however, had not a fair 

chance of displaying itself in that environment. 

Woolly mats, artificial flowers, and incongruous 

pictures were too ubiquitous to leave much 

room for the miscellaneous trifles which a man 

of thought and action gathers around him. 

Tom had once tried to persuade his landlady to 

remove some of her treasures, on the ground 

that they might get damaged ; but he had been 

too sensitive to put forward a stronger plea, and 
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this one had not prevailed. There were a 

cricket bat and some golf clubs in a corner, 

piles of undusted books on every chair, letters 

carelessly tossed about, a perfect museum of 

pipes littering the mantelpiece, photos with and 

without frames, and some good framed etchings 

on the walls. But the picture which occupied 

nearly the whole of that side of the room where 

alone a good light was to be had belonged to 

Mrs. Kindred. It was an immense engraving 

in a cheap wooden frame, and was called 'A 

Charming Incident.' Two self-conscious ladies, 

with ideally perfect features of the copper-plate 

type, sat under the lee of a boat. They wore the 

tip -tilted hats and voluminous skirts of the 

beginning of the nineteenth century, and were 

supposed to be reading Hyperion, but in reality 

were ogling two monstrosities of men, with 

Dundreary whiskers and peg-top trousers, who 

leered at them as they advanced. 

This picture fascinated Heather, who sat by 

the side of the table, so that she could not keep 

her eyes off it. She felt she could have laughed 

at its grotesqueness even at this terrible time, 

had she not been afraid the laugh might 

terminate somewhat hysterically. She had 
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been through so much, and was so overwrought 
that she had not a great deal of self-control in 
reserve. It had required all her resources to 
get away from Mrs. Kearsley and Vera on a 
plausible pretext, though Vera was still so 
apathetic that she did not resent the desertion 
as she might otherwise have done. Heather 
had invented a fairly colourable pretext about 
going to see a friend for the day, and had 
satisfied Mrs. Kearsley's unsuspicious mind 
by promising to be back in time for dinner. 
Luckily it was a day free from urgent engage- 
ments; for she and Vera had many friends, 
and as a rule she would have been bound by 
numerous Lilliputian threads. 

After deciding upon flight, she had had next 
to arrange details, to find Tom's address in a 
clerical directory, and look up trains. It startled 
her a little to find that Sheffield was four hours 
distant by rail ; but she had made up her mind 
to go, and it would have taken an earth- 
quake to detain her. She had taken the first 
express, which arrived at Sheffield at one o'clock, 
and had found the rooms, and had heard to her 
unspeakable relief that Tom was better. She 
now sat awaiting Edward in some trepidation, 
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dreading the explanation that must come. He 
did not keep her waiting long, but fairly ran 
downstairs, and was in the room before she had 
turned from the all-engrossing picture. 

' Heather ! ' he exclaimed in the utmost 
astonishment and alarm. ' Why on earth are 
you here ? Bad news again ? Tell me ; I am 
so used to it I can bear anything, — only get it 
over quickly.' He still held her hand without 
seeming to know that he did so, and as he drew 
her to the table and sank into a chair she 
assured him by a smile. * Nothing to be 
alarmed about,' she said. ' It is only that some- 
thing has happened that made it necessary for 
me to see you.' 

' Is it about Vera? Did she tell you what 
passed between us ? ' 

' Vera told me nothing new. She is in bed 
with one of her attacks, but in no danger, or I 
could not have left her. What I have to say 
does not concern her.' 

* But how did you know I was here ? ' 

' I will tell it to you slowly, for I am such a 
muddler. Can you leave him for so long ? Is 
he better ? ' 

' Better, thank God,' he said. * He has been 
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sensible, and is now sleeping. They say, if 
no complications occur, he will pull through.' 

Heather felt inclined to echo his phrase. No 
other words seemed strong enough to express 
the sense of relief, but yet she said nothing ; 
and he, looking up, saw all the sympathy, so 
difficult to express, written in her soft face, 
and in the usually merry eyes, now moist with 
emotion. 

He smiled slightly. * Never mind Tom,' he 
said. ' You came to see me. What is it all 
about ? ' 

* People always smile when they look at me ; 
they don't believe I can be in earnest. That's 
the worst of playing the fool ih daily life ; but 
now, Edward, this is really most dreadfully 
serious,' she began haltingly. 

* I'm waiting.' 

It took her some time to relate all that 
had happened, for she was no adept at story- 
telling ; but she managed to march all her facts 
in sequence, from the first suspicions in Scot- 
land to the dreadful confirmation of the 
previous night, and her hurried visit to the 
newspaper office to find him as the only person 
on whom she could rely. He interrupted her 
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once or twice to ask a question ; but he listened 
intently, and long before she had finished her 
narrative she saw that he was taking the matter 
as gravely as she could desire. 

' You have given me all the evidence you 
possess ? ' he asked at last when she had finished 
speaking. 

'Yes; is it not enough? If you mock at 
my fears I shall be relieved ; but I had to come 
to you and tell you, — I could not bear the burden 
alone.' 

' No wonder/ he said kindly ; * the issue is 
so vast.' 

' That means you think it is possible ? ' 

*Yes, possible, not probable/ he replied 
gravely. 'There is one other question that 
occurs to me, did not Mr. Duncan habit- 
ually speak Russian when alone with his 
friends ? ' 

' I thought of that too. They speak either 
Russian or English, for Nicholas is not so 
fluent in the former as they are in the latter. 
But they may have carried on a good deal of 
the conversation in Russian, and just used the 
English word for dynamite. If so, it would be 
all the more likely that Polly should pick it up.' 
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' Cleverly thought out ! Then it seems to 
me that it lies between you and me to thwart 
this diabolical plot, and the question is at which 
end shall we begin ? There is Nicholas and 
there is Hayne/ 

' Nicholas must not be implicated/ said 
Heather firmly. * Could we not warn him 
that he had been found out, and let him escape ? 
I should not have told any one else about it at 
all for fear of his being caught ; but I did not 
mind telling you, for he will be your brother 
when you marry Vera.' 

He turned and looked at her. ' But I am 
not going to marry Vera,' he said deliberately. 

* Edward ! She has told you then ? * 

* Once before, Heather, you warned me, and 
I thought you were wrong, but you were right. 
Yes ; Vera has never loved me. She told me so 
yesterday.' 

« Did she ' 

' Yes ; she told me she loved Hayne.' 
Heather sprang up in a passion of anger so 

unlike her usual placidity that Edward was 

amazed. 

* And I ' — she cried — ' I come to you asking 
you to save his life ! I take you away from 
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your brother to save this man who is your 
greatest enemy! Edward, forgive me; for 
pity's sake forgive me. I didn't know, — how 
could I know ? ' 

She was almost choked by the torrent of 
her feeling. 

She stood opposite to him holding out her 
hand, and her pose revealed a new phase in 
her character. He could not now have called 
her a brave child, as he would have done with- 
out thinking a moment before, — she was a 
woman, and a strong one. 

* Forgive you } ' he asked, speaking in a 
tone he had not used before. * On the contrary, 
I admire you, I honour you ; I have no words 
to express what I feel about your pluck and 
resource. Not one woman in ten thousand 
would have done what you have.' 

' But I can't ask you to lift a finger to help 
me now. I must do the rest alone. Good-bye,' 
she insisted. 

'Why? Do you think me so small and 
mean as that? At least give me credit for 
being as strong as yourself. Would you draw 
back in my position ? ' 

In a moment the possible reversal of their 
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positions swept upon her. When Vera had 
taken from her all that made life worth living, 
had she called Vera her enemy? Would she 
have hesitated to save her under any circum- 
stances ? Assuredly not. An infinitely sweet 
smile came over her face. ' Ah no ; but that is 
different/ she said more gently. 

'Why different? I don't call Hayne my 
enemy. He could do nothing that would make 
him my enemy. At all costs his life must be 
saved, and together we will do it. Will you 
help ? ' 

'What a question! Did I not come here 
for that ? ' 

' Then we have no time to lose,' he answered, 
becoming in a moment practical. ' As far as I 
can judge, there is no danger until to-morrow 
night. That gives us a little breathing-space. 
I shall not go to town to-day, but I shall write 
to him at Bletchley. He will get that letter to- 
morrow morning in time to take any measures 
he may think right. Yet I must also see him 
personally, for he may look upon it as a cock- 
and-bull story, and neglect any precautions, in 
which case the lives of all the men and women 
in that train will be endangered.* He took 
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down a time-table and studied it, during which 
Heather waited as still as a mouse. ' I see/ he 
said at last, ' that I can get to Bletchley by 
changing and waiting to-morrow, even though 
it is Sunday. I shan't leave Tom before it 
is absolutely necessary.' 

* What time can you reach Hayne ? ' 
' About eight o'clock.' 

* Oh, don't run it so awfully close.' 

* That's all right. I don't want to see more 
of him, or to sacrifice Tom more than I can 
help. But now for you. You will be wanting 
to get back to town as soon as you can, not to 
excite alarm in Mrs. Kearsley or Vera. By 
leaving here at 2.35 you can reach London 
6.10; but it will be a rush at this end, and 
you must have some lunch. You had much 
better stay until four o'clock, and even then 
you get in by half-past seven.' 

Heather pondered a moment while he held 
the book in his hand and looked at her. He 
was very pale, and his heavy eyes were red- 
rimmed. Both his face and clothes proclaimed 
the fact that he had been up all night ; yet to 
stay here with this tired, ugly man would be 
the greatest happiness she could conceive, and 
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now, — now it would not be wrong. She might 
allow herself to think of those things which she 
had resisted so strenuously ever since she heard 
of Vera's engagement. Edward little knew how 
brightly the prospect of those hours flashed 
before her ; but he saw their foreshadowing in 
the smile with which she answered decisively, 
' Yes, I will stay.' 

The trained nurse came down to join them 
at lunch, so there was not much chance for 
discussing the problem on which both their 
. minds were set ; but when she returned to her 
duties Edward pulled out the only arm-chair 
the room boasted, and made his visitor as com- 
fortable as circumstances permitted. 

' Did you ever see such a room ? ' he said 
cheerfully. ' And to think that the poor martyr 
keeps it like this because he cannot bear to 
hurt his landlady's feelings.' 

' "ou have not told me yet how he got 
limself?' 

can't quite make it out. Doing something 
^htn't to have done in the way of balanc- 
s valuable life £^[ainst some useless one, I 
Some drunken brute was nearly run 
)y a tram, and Tom, to save him, ran an 
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awful risk, and got more or less damaged. I 
confess when I heard it I gave up all hope ; 
he's so ready to go.' 

' It's rather a bad look out for the poor old 
world if all the good people must go/ she 
remarked. 

He stuffed a pipe with tobacco before he 
replied, then apologised. * You don't mind, do 
you ? ' he asked, holding it out. * Somehow it 
didn't occur to me to ask permission. You 
seemed to be so much at home sitting there, 
that I took it for granted.' 

' Always take it for granted so far as I am 
concerned.' 

'That's your mistake. Heather,' he said 
quietly. * You give so much that people never 
think of asking for anything they want ; they 
just snatch.' 

They seemed to have become very intimate 
in the trouble they had shared, both about Vera 
and about Hayne. 

* I suppose I had better hang myself all over 
with cunningly devised traps, so that when the 
next person snatches, he will be caught. Think 
what a lot I should get that way ! ' 

'A lot of undesirable grabbing hands! I 
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don't envy you your stock. No; rather than 
that, snatch for yourself.' 

' I am going to,' she said suddenly, with a 
quick catch of excitement. ' I mean to. I have 
learned that at last.' 

He looked at her curiously for a minute, but 
did not speak ; and he had to wait for the ex- 
planation of that sentence until several years 
later, when she herself gave it to him ; but in 
the meantime he had not forgotten it. 

Then their talk drifted on to the great plot 
which was lying so mysteriously before them, 
and a new thought occurred to Heather as they 
discussed its details. 

' It isn't possible that you yourself should 
be in any danger by going to Bletchley ? ' she 
asked. 

* Not the least likely.' 

* But if I thought that ' she paused and 

began again. ' Edward, it's the same case as 
that of Tom ; the comparison is between the 
valuable and the valueless life.' 

' Your estimate is certainly not that of the 
world,' he answered. * Hayne's life is very 
important, and mine * 

' Far more so,' she said indignantly. * You 
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can both stir public opinion, and thus shape the 
world ; but you do it in the right way, he in the 
wrong one.* 

' According to your ideas.* 

She changed the subject abruptly. * Do you 
think he will laugh at you ? ' 

' Hayne ? Yes, I think it most probable.' 

' What will you do then ? ' 

' I shall go back to town with him to see the 
fun.* 

* Edward ! * she cried in horror. ' You 
wouldn't do anything so foolish. It's not com- 
mon sense ; it's mere bravado.' She was trying 
to use arguments that would move him, but 
he only smiled provokingly. 

* It doesn't matter what it is — that's quite 
immaterial. I mean to do it.' 

She could not condescend to pleading, and 
after a minute he said more gently, ' Besides, 
you see, it would be such an excellent solution 
of the difficulty that arose yesterday. It isn't 
every day that waste rubbish can be shot out 
just when it's done with.' 

The tone in which he alluded to his dis- 
missal gave her an opening for discussing it 
further. ' I did not think you would speak of 
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that/ she said frankly. ' But I'm glad you 
have. Don't you think it possible that one 
may make a great mistake, and only imagine 
oneself in love sometimes ? ' 

' Vera seems to have found it so.' 

* I wasn't referring to Vera. That was no 
mistake ; she knew it all the time. It seems 
disloyal to say so; but she told you herself, 
didn't she ? ' 

' She told me so,' he echoed with his back 
to her. 

'Give me an answer, Edward,* Heather 
said with a new note of authority in her voice. 

There was a long interval, and then he 
muttered rather mumblingly, * You mean it is 
possible that / may have been mistaken? I 
could never acknowledge that to any one, even 
if I thought it.' 

The trained nurse appeared at the door. 
* If you please,' she said to Edward, * Mr. 
Darnley is awake, and asking for you.' And 
with a glad face Edward ran upstairs. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 
Bear't that the opposed may beware of thee. 

ffamUtf Act i. Scene 3. 

The position in which Edward stood relatively 
to his cousin had changed since Friday. Before 
that date it had seemed as if fate, in placing 
two men of such opposite characters so near 
to one another, and in giving them ties of 
relationship and association, had done so with 
a view to the series of effects caused by their 
sharp collision in manhood, — effects which would 
be shown up more emphatically against a 
background of personal friendship. But now it 
seemed likely that the last of these shocks, in 
its vicious suddenness, would overreach the 
intention and break down that friendship 
altogether. There may be men who can 
endure trade rivalry with good humour, who 
can even be friendly with the candid critic 

of their first book; but the man who can 
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r^ard, complacently, the friend as a rival in 
love, must be either a saint or a cynic, and 
Edward was about equally removed from 
either. The circumstances in this case were 
enough to make the wound more deadly; for 
the stroke had been dealt not cleanly, but as 
a side thrust. To know that not only had 
Vera fooled him during the whole of their 
engagement, but that Hayne had known she 
was fooling him, was enough to make a proud 
man writhe in agony; and Edward was very 
proud. That he had no personal conceit did 
not affect the question. If Vera had frankly 
preferred Hayne to himself in the period of 
courtship he would have regarded it as so 
natural that it gave no cause for wonder, still 
less for fuss. But that she should have used 
him as a cat*s-paw, by means of which she 
hoped to draw Hayne to her through jealousy, 
was indeed bitterly stinging. And the fact 
that at last even her consummate mastery of 
acting should have broken down with the 
strain, and that she should have actually 
shrunk from his caress, stung him so in- 
tolerably that it was worse than any physical 
pain. In the time that elapsed between his 
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dismissal from Vera and the news of Tom's 
accident he had endured what few men have 
endured with external self-control, but since 
then his anxiety for his brother had a little 
deadened the pain. But now that Tom was 
out of danger, and there was nothing to be 
done but think, the sting revived again with 
all the first freshness. He cursed Hayne under 
his breath as the train flew southwards on 
Sunday afternoon, and then recollected that he 
was going to save him. For what ? In order 
that he might hold Vera in his arms, as 
Edward himself had done. How often had 
he done it! And every time the action had 
called upon her endurance. Ah ! Could torture 
be more acutely pointed ? If he had only known 
her feeling he could have saved her something. 
But he had not known, and in blissful un- 
consciousness he had allowed that real tender 
self which so seldom came to the surface to 
enjoy unrestrained liberty. 

He had the carriage to himself, and was 
thankful for it ; for sometimes he could not sit 
still, but sprang up and walked unsteadily up 
and down, flinging one window open and then 

the other, and finally shutting them both in 
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mere physical restlessness. Could he meet 
Hayne and not strike him to the ground? 
He was not sure. There were times in his life 
— only once or twice, but still remembered — 
when something 'red' had got into his head, 
so that he saw 'red,' felt 'red,' and wanted 
to make ' red.' If such a time came after he 
had delivered himself of his mission, what 
would happen? He shook himself for the 
fiftieth time, and tried to turn the current of 
his thought. 

But it would not turn; it was too full in 
volume, too irresistible; it swept down other 
thoughts and flowed on again. How many 
things lay between him and his cousin now, — 
things he had disregarded in careless gener- 
osity, but which lay still unredeemed ? There 
was that matter of the despatch -box, — the 
slur would lie on him till his death: there 
were men — not many, but a few — who had 
never spoken to him or noticed him since. 
There was the change of sides in politics, 
which had hastened Sir Edward's death, — 
the old man had been sacrificed to ambition 
pure and simple. There was that meeting 
with Vera on the hillside, which had brought 
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her to death's door, and — how many more? 
how many more? He snarled almost like a 
wild beast, and then forced himself back into 
quietness. 

Self-control. That was what he wanted, 
and what he must have, or all would be in 
ruins. No man yet gained anything or did 
himself any good by loss of self-control. Yet 
was his as strong as it had been? Had it 
not been weakened by successive shocks, and 
calls on his emotional side, coming so near 
together? Was he quite the man he had 
been ? He doubted it. 

About Vera he had not dared even to think. 
He had been so far sufficient master of himself to 
thrust the thought back when it assumed prom- 
inence ; but now her part in the play that was 
so tragic to him came prominently forward. If 
she had been weak, and only easily led into evil, 
a man might have found excuses in abundance ; 
but this deliberate scheming, this continued 
play-acting, what excuse could there be for 
that ? Yet the glamour of her was over him 
still, and he knew that to save her pain or 
suffering he would have gone straight to the 
scaffold ; yes, to the scaffold, but not back to 
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her side. If she had called and entreated, 
and had even overtaken him, and fondled 
him with the exercise of that witchery which 
had made his veins run fire, he would not 
have melted : his pride was dominant, and the 
past irretrievable. Was this love, or was it a 
delusion? Had Heather been right in her 
hint? He did not know, and did not want 
to think. Back went his thoughts to Hayne. 
Ah, the time was coming when they two should 
stand once more face to face, and all that lay 
between them should be spread out in the 
sight of day, numbered and counted and paid 
for, ay, paid for ! 

He checked himself again. Were these the 
thoughts of a sane man ? Had trouble turned 
hTs brain ? It was likely enough. The strain 
of the terrible work he had gone through 
lately, the successive shocks of his uncle's 
death and Vera's falseness, were sufficient to 
turn any man's brain ; and as if they were not, 
there had come Tom's danger, and Heather's 
nightmare story. Yes, very likely he was 
going mad. In that case Vera would be con- 
gratulated on having had a lucky escape. He 
must, however, at all events preserve his 
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sanity until he got to Bletchley, so he had 
better sleep. But sleep will not come when 
most needed, and round and round again he 
went on the dreadful treadmill of thought. 
But all things wear to an end, and at last 
he had passed through all the preliminaries. 
He had endured the seemingly endless hours 
in the train, faced the change, and the 
further hours of travelling ; and when he 
reached Bletchley he had hired a cab to take 
him to the house, which was about a mile 
away. On arriving there he had sent in 
his name, and asked to speak to Sir Hayne 
Blenheim alone on important business. And 
now he stood waiting in the billiard-room, 
whither he had been shown; for restless, 
gnawing impatience would not allow him to 
sit. 

Hayne came in with anxiety written on 
his face, which was careworn. He advanced 
quickly, but did not offer his hand. 

* Edward ! * he said. ' I got your letter. 
What extraordinary tale is this you tell me ? ' 

' Have you done as I suggested ? ' 

* I can't believe in the truth of this story.' 

* I do. Consider. It would not have been 
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a trifle that brought me to you to back up 
my letter, so my belief in the gravity of the 
situation must be pretty strong.* 

'You speak as if coming to see me were 
the greatest penalty you could incur/ said 
Hayne. 'What new story against me have 
you read ? ' 

' It's no question of what I have read, but 
of something far stronger. You shall hear 
about that before I've done; at present other 
lives are in danger besides your own. Have 
you taken no measures for safety ? ' 

*One moment,' said Hayne, 'and then I'll 
tell you what I've done. Have a whisky 
and soda? No? Excuse me, then.' He 
helped himself from a tantalus case, and sat 
down and crossed his long legs. 

'AH you said in the letter was that you 
had every reason to believe an attempt was 
to be made to wreck the train in which I was 
going to travel up to town to-night. You 
imagined the danger would lie near Watford, 
and that it would be in the form of dynamite 
placed on the rails. You also said you connected 
this with the previous episode of train- wrecking 
or attempted train-wrecking when I came from 
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Scotland, and with the shooting case the other 
day. I ask for your reasons.' 

' I cannot give them. I arrived at my con- 
clusions from data I can't repeat. You credit 
me with a fair amount of judgment ? ' 

' Very much so.' 

* You know I *m not imaginative ? * 
Hayne shook his head with a laugh. 

* You believe in me ? ' 

' I never doubted you.' He said it with 
evident sincerity. Through all his own despic- 
able dealings, he had never lost faith in his 
cousin's honour. 

* Very well then, you may take it from me 
that, as surely as I stand here, there is every 
necessity for prompt action.' 

* Am I not to ask questions ? ' 

•Waste of breath. The object of the at- 
tempt is your life, or, at any rate, the contents 
of the despatch -box you will probably have 
with you ! ' 

* Edward, I'm not a fool. I can put two 
and two together as well as you, and I have 
more data to go upon than you know; yet 
you imagine by hiding your head in the sand 
I cannot see your body. In other words, you 
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point as plainly as possible to one set of men, 
and then refuse to name them.' 

Edward held up his hand. 'You may 
think what you like/ he said, ' but keep your 
suspicions to yourself.' 

* Well, rU tell you now what I have done. I 
believed in you enough to do what no other 
living man would have made me do. I have 
taken all necessary precautions : had the line 
searched as well as it could be done at such 
short notice, though Sunday is a very awkward 
day. Do you know there is a long tunnel just 
before Watford ? I have especially had search 
made there, and the line is to be patrolled 
between now and then ; but there are not many 
men available, and it is impossible to keep an 
eye on every inch of forty -six miles or there- 
abouts for a whole day. We are to be preceded 
by a pilot-engine to-night.' 

* Then you're still going ? ' 

'Certainly. I'll take all rational means of 
salvation; but my life is not of such infinite 
value that I can't run a slight risk.' 

Edward thought of Vera, and of how valu- 
able to her was this apparently worthless life. 
If anything happened to Hayne at this juncture 
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it would assuredly kill her too; and thinking 
this, it seemed to him that at all hazards Hayne 
must be prevented from going into danger. 
There might, as he said, be but little risk after* 
the preliminary precautions, yet what risk there 
was would be tenfold greater for him than for 
the chance passengers. Even if the line had 
been searched, there might still be a stoppage 
or delay. Hayne's personal appearance was 
well known. What more probable than a shot 
in the dark? The man must stay here to- 
night. So, after a long silence, Edward spoke, 
looking at him straight. 

* Hayne, you owe me something. We have 
never spoken of it but once, yet there lies an 
unredeemed debt between us. For the injury 
you did me once I demand compensation, and 
the compensation I require is that you remain 
here to-night.' 

* Since when has my life become so d— — d 
precious to you ? ' Hayne demanded with rising 
temper. 

' You refuse ? ' 

' I deny any implication you choose to make 
as to debts and injuries.' 

Edward's cheek darkened redly as if some 
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one had struck him, but he said nothing, 
and Ha)me controlled himself and spoke more 
reasonably. 

' Go I must. You don't understand what has 
happened. It's all up between me and Rylott. 
I have resigned.' 

* You — ^have — resigned ! ' 

There was a silence in which one m^ht 
have heard the flutter of a moth's wings. 
Edward knew all that the information meant. 
Hayne would need the best of his sanguine 
temperament to carry him through the days 
of black disaster that loomed ahead, when like 
Cain, companionless and alone, he wandered 
in the wilderness; and the thought of the 
punishment, so bitter in its dead n^ation of 
all hope, for the moment outweighed the 
original offence. 

'Yes; you have no cause to envy me. 
They have chucked me, — that's what it amounts 
to, though, like the Japanese gentry, I have 
to do the execution on my own body. Under 
the seal of the confessional I tell you this, for 
you understand the meaning of a secret. 
There is not one man in the Cabinet who 
supports me. They are all for swallowing 
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Russia's hellish professions, together with past 
aggressions, and imagining that the jam will 
conceal the powder.* 

Edward's political instinct was aroused. 
'They can't hold together for a week/ he 
cried. 

'Ah, I forgot you were a newspaper man. 
Well, you can pay me out now. Put it in your 
paper to-morrow, before the meeting comes 
off; then they'll know I blabbed, and perhaps 
trace the old score back to me too. Poetic 
justice, with a vengeance ! ' 

Edward looked at him scornfully, and did 
not condescend to reply. Hayne poured out 
and drank off another whisky and soda, and, 
as a result, became more communicative. 
' It's all over with the party ; that's my only 
consolation,' he said. 'The country had 
hysterics, — countries are feminine, — ^and con- 
sequently the Conservatives found themselves 
in a tight place; but the hysterics are over, 
and they'll come back into favour with a swing, 
all the more secure for the little contretemps. 
Opposition will be opposition once more.' 

'And Sir Hayne Blenheim will form a 
party by himself,' said Edward cuttingly. 
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He regretted the words the moment they 
were spoken, but he was not quite himself 
to-night. 

' He will not/ Hayne almost shouted, stand- 
ing before him. * Do you think I could skunk 
as a malcontent where I have been a leader ? 
No ; I tell you, it is not in me. I played, and 
I lost. I staked all ; and if the men on whom 
I put my money had been men and not 
stuffed, sawdust dolls, we should have won. 
As it is, I miscalculated, and I shall pay the 
price. I reckoned on the brilliance of our 
leadership carrying us up and on ; instead of 
that there is hesitation, fear, divided counsels, 
and down we go. Rats desert a sinking ship. 
I am a rat. I have been told so a thousand 
times, if not in your beastly paper, in many 
another; therefore I only follow my nature 
in deserting now and letting them sink, as 
they will do — this week, next week, what 
matter? There will be a General Election 
of course, and the Conservatives will come 
in again, smugly triumphant, with '* I told you 
so," and rule for another seven years. As 
for me, I have done with politics. I have 
been a fool to give them so much of my life. 
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Love remains, and to Love I go. Ah, you 
understand that, do you ? * 

Edward's face was aflame, but his speech 
was sober, and fell like a douche of cool water 
on Hayne's excited mood. 

* Yes, I understand you ; and when you are 
yourself again, I will say what I have to say. 
At present, if we are not to be blood-guilty as 
accessories, it is necessary to see about those 
measures of safety.' 

' And then what will you do ? ' 

' Are you going back to town in that train ? ' 

* Yes.' 

* Then, where you go, I go too. I haven't 
done with you yet.' 

An hour later the stationmaster approached 
the little group standing on the wind-swept 
platform at Bletchley, and touched his hat 
respectfully. 

' It's all been done as you said, sir,' he 
said, 'and there's nothing found. Those 
anonymous letters are very often hoaxes ; yet 
I agree with you, one can't take too many 
precautions. The engine will precede you, 
sir, at a quarter of a mile distance.' 

* Pleasant job that for the men on the 
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engine/ said Hayne lightly. He had quite 
Trained his natural manner, and was cold 
and self-contained. * When I want something 
more exciting than politics I shall take that 
up.' 

'They don't know, sir,* said the station- 
master. 'They just go where they're told. 
Besides every trade has its risks, and they're 
very useful,' he added as an afterthought. 

' Very,' assented Hayne grimly. ' Sort of 
buffers in ordinary.' The young secretary 
who stood beside him lai^hed. It was always 
safe to laugh when one's chief condescended 
to make a joke ; and at that moment the train, 
which had been signalled, steamed into the 
station. 

' And now,' said Edward when he and his 
cousin had settled down in a first-dass com- 
partment by themselves, ' I want an explana- 
tion of your conduct during my engagement.' 

Many times in the past few weeks Hayne 
had been reminded that his position in regard 
to his cousin was no longer a superior one. 
Up to that date — by virtue of his being the son 
of the house, his prospects, his seniority — he 
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had always assumed a certain good-humoured 
patronage toward Edward ; but lately the ad- 
vantages which had secured him this had 
slipped away, and he found himself a political 
outcast, with a beggarly income and a dis- 
trusted name, while the man opposite to him 
was the legal heir to Sir Edward Blenheim's 
money, and was respected as the editor of a 
powerful daily paper. Never before had this 
reversal of position been more apparent; it 
made him wince, and he struck savagely. ' I 
gather from your tone that you have at last 
learnt your true position in regard to Vera. 
She has been merciful in keeping you in ignor- 
ance so long.' 

Something dangerous leapt into Edward's 
eye, but he spoke with rigorous self-control. 

* What I said has reference to you and you 
alone; there is no need to bring in any one 
else. How dared you make love to ray fiancie 
behind my back ? ' 

* Dared ! Pugh ! Besides, there was no ques- 
tion of making ; she loved me before you.' 

Edward leapt to his feet. ' Perhaps you'll 
be good enough to understand that I mean 
what I say,' he cried with quickened breathing. 
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' We have got down to the primal savage. I 
am ready to fight you with fists or weapons, 
whichever you choose, but fight you I will/ 
' Fight ? Are you a maniac ? ' 

* You refuse ? * 

* I certainly shouldn't dream of fighting.' 

' Then take guard, for I'm going to thrash 
you here and now/ and the next moment 
Edward struck him full in the face. 

Hayne raised his hand to his bleeding lip 
and looked up bewildered. He was no physical 
coward, but he could not get outside the con- 
ventional casing which makes the elementary 
appeal to force seem ridiculous savagery. 

* By all that's sacred, restrain yourself, man,' 
he said ; * we're not brutes.' 

* It's because we're not I mean to punish 
you.' 

Edward stood up with one hand braced 
against the woodwork of the carriage to pre- 
vent himself swaying. The two hot, white faces 
were close together, one above and one below, 
yet he had to shout to make himself heard 
above the roar of the train. 

' You lied, and you broke faith to man and 
woman alike. You sacrificed principle and friend- 
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ship to hungry lust for personal aggrandise- 
ment. You killed your father, who died knowing 
that the man he had left behind him as sole 
representative of his name was a creeping thing, 
without honour or integrity, which would crawl 
and worm and scheme for itself alone. You 
had no room for love in your heart, so you 
cast it from you ; but the moment you saw the 
prize in the hand of another it was enough to 
make you want it. Still you could do nothing 
open, — that was not in your nature, — so you 
crept in behind my back to win away my love 
from me, and to fool me again as you had done 
successfully once before. No honest man could 
be with you now without knowing what you 
are ; your very face has changed.' He paused 
and waited. 

Hayne spoke next; his eyes had fallen before 
those which blazed down upon him, and he 
covered his face with his hands and sat a little 
forward with bent head. The revelation of him- 
self as Edward saw him had pierced the blind- 
ness of his self-conceit. Not that he owned 
its whole truth : it was a bitterly unjust, biassed 
indictment of course, yet there was some justice 
in it, and the idea that the man who had 

23 
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always admired him and been content to take 
the second place thought of him like that cut 
him to the quick. No wonder Edward burned 
for reprisal ! 

' If that's as you see me/ he said at length 
in ar muffled way, 'whatever you do must 
seem to you to be justified. Don't spare me. 
Hit me as you stand ; I shan't move.' 

There was no answer, no movement, in 
response. 

* Perhaps it's my face you want,' said Hajme, 
raising it. ' I own the back of a head is not a 
sensitive thing. Here then, strike, bloody lips 
and all.' He looked up, and the dim lamplight 
fell on his ghastly face and red smeared mouth. 

Edward scanned it curiously. * Ah, if I only 
could,' he said in a deep, choking tone. ' If 
I could be the devil himself for one moment, 
I should never regret it.' 

Then he drew a deep breath, and flung him- 
self into the far corner of the carriage, with his 
face on his arms. 

And the engine screeched as it plunged into 
the grinding roar of a tunnel. 



CHAPTER XXV 

To move wild laughter in the threat of death ? 
It cannot be ; it is impossible : 
Mirth cannot move a soul in agony. 

Lcv^s Labour's Losty Act v. Scene 2. 

Monday morning in London does not differ 
greatly from any other morning : perhaps there 
is rather more life on the pavements and in 
the omnibuses ; middle-class housewives, after 
the stuffy respectability of their ideal Sunday, 
are anxious to get out for a little refreshing 
gossip, and are early astir ; the man who has 
rested and the man who has played is alike 
punctual at his office on Monday morning. 
Otherwise there is no great bustle to make 
up for the stagnation of the previous twenty- 
four hours. On the Monday morning follow- 
ing Edward's journey to Bletchley there was 
nothing to mark the great crisis which had 
been faced in the darkness of the night, nor 
any sign of its far-reaching consequences, even 
in the house in Westboume Terrace whose 

355 
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inmates were to be most affected by it. Vera 
herself was lying in that delicious dreamy state 
wherein soul seems but lightly bound to body, 
the fetters having been slackened by physical 
weakness. 

Even Heather was not on the alert. She had 
not slept much during the night. At six she 
had been broad awake, but soon after she fell 
into a heavy dreamless sleep, and it was only 
at nine o'clock she woke with a sudden start 
and a sense of impending misfortune. She 
sprang up instantly, and by mere instinct made 
for Vera's room ; but as she reached the door, 
the events in which she had taken part came 
clearly back to her mind, and with them 
the horror of all that might have happened 
even now, — though of the real crushing blow 
that was to fall upon her before night came 
again she had no prevision. She would have 
retreated, feeling unequal to the task of 
assuming a cheerful expression ; but Vera 
had heard her and frustrated her intention 
by a low cry, so Heather ran in and perched 
herself on the end of the bed, blinking like a 
large owl brought unexpectedly into the day- 
light. 
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' I am so dreadfully late/ she said, ' I mustn't 
stay long/ 

* There is no need to hurry/ Vera answered. 
' Mowcus is having breakfast in bed/ 

* A few minutes then. How have you slept, 
Vera ? ' 

' Not so well as you, apparently. Hudson 
said you were sound asleep when she went in 
half an hour ago. ' 

' Yes, I know ' 

* And now you have got such a mournful face.' 
' rU get Hudson to carry a red flag in 

advance, next time, when I don't feel up to 
looking cheerful.* 
' Aren't you well ? ' 

* Quite well. I must go and dress.' 

* Wait a moment. I've thought of so many 
things while I've been lying here,' said Vera, 
very slowly and gently. * Everything seems 
as clear as crystal. I've been in a state that 
faintly foreshadows our clearness of mental 
perception when mind will finally leave body 
altogether behind. I've been able to see the 
whole situation so clearly, and I think I've 
been foolish to worry and fret. What do con- 
ventional rules matter ? Or anything else, so 
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long as one gets the right person near ? That 
is everything — love ' 

' Every one agrees there/ said Heather, a 
trifle impatiently. ' But it doesn't work out so 
simply if the other person doesn't see it in the 
same light.' 

' But he does. I hold him tightly. He is 

■ 

coming. He is coming. I have been into his 
brain and seen his thoughts. It is almost as 
if he had been very near me. Do you know 
that dream feeling, when some one you cannot 
see or touch is yet very close to you, you can 
only feel them? It is then you draw nearer 
to them than at any other time. Hayne has 
been here like that.' 

There was a startled look in Heather's eyes. 
What if Vera had truly a curious telepathic bond 
with this man, and had felt the nearness of his 
spiritual presence.^ In that case it might be 
that the worst had happened. At any rate she 
must go down and see if she could find out 
anything. Why had Edward not telegraphed ? 
She made a movement to escape. 

* Don't go. You're so impatient,' said Vera 
smoothly. * Or if you must dress, do it here, 
so that I can talk.' 
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Heather gladly accepted this solution, and 
all the time the quiet weak voice flowed on as 
if its owner were merely thinking aloud. • I 
held him very near, and peeped into his brain ; 
and what did I see there ? All ambition burnt 
away. All desire gone save for only me. I 
found nothing but myself. Think of that, 
Heather : to find only yourself in the brain of 
the man you love. When he comes really in 
his bodily presence I shall tell him, and we will 
laugh together as I laughed gleefully when I 
peeped into his brain and saw — myself.' 

' But he can't come up here to see you,' said 
Heather, deeming a little practical sober sense 
would not be a bad thing. * And I'm sure Dr. 
Evans won't let you get up : he is coming at 
ten, you know.' 

' Can't come here ! Why not ? How 
earthy you are! He will come. I told you 
that Edward and I had done with each other. 
Did I tell you, Heather.*^ How was it you 
knew ? ' 

' One knows things without being told some- 
times,' said Heather quickly. 

' Yes ; it would not have needed any great 
cleverness to know that I was wholly Hayne's,' 
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Vera murmured, ' It was a strain to tell 
Edward the truth, of course ; that's what made 
me ill, you know ; but it's all done. I broke 
through, I am free ; and Hayne broke through, 
and he is free. How do I know it?' She 
laughed weirdly. ' How does the bird know 
where to fly when it migrates ? How does the 
homing bee find the hive ? By instinct. So I 
know Hayne's heart. He broke through all 
things that kept him from me, through all the 
bonds of ambition ; and now the whole world 
holds for him nothing but love, love ; and we 
shall go away together where no one worries 
or looks gloomy, into the golden sunshine and 
the light.' 

A long silence elapsed, during which Heather 
completed her toilet in haste ; and just as she 
was about to slip away, thinking Vera had 
fallen asleep, she was startled by her sitting up 
in bed and crying shrilly, ' He is coming ; I feel 
it ; I know it — not a great way off, but yet not 
near. He comes — very quickly ' 

Then upon the silence of the quiet street 
there broke a shrill yell that made Heather's 
blood run cold. She laid Vera down in haste 
and muffled the clothes over her, so as to shut 
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out that ghastly sound, and fairly bounded 
downstairs, and out into the street. What 
were they shouting — these demons of news- 
boys ? Had she heard rightly ? ' Attempt on 
the life of the War Minister.' ' Diabolical plot 
to wreck a train.* ' Dynamite on the line.* 

She fairly pounced on the nearest boy, and 
after buying a paper, before he had time to 
open his mouth to recomence his raucous shout, 
she pressed money into his hand, how much 
she had not a notion, and implored him to go 
away, and not shout within earshot. Then she 
ran indoors. It was surely very soon for any- 
thing that might have happened at midnight to 
be in the papers. Her eye caught the column 
instantly : — 

* Diabolical Plot to Wreck a Train ' 
— ' Fortunately Discovered in Time ' 
— 'Sir Hayne Blenheim's Precautionary 
Measures.' 

These disconnected sentences caught her 
eye amid the column of print. Hayne was safe 

then, and Eclward perhaps But what was 

that? 

Another yelling fiend had turned into the 
street. She flew to the door to stop him, 
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looking in vain for a policeman, — to hear this 
would be to kill Vera. She succeeded in 
restoring quiet, and leaving orders with Spence 
to suppress the boys at all costs she ran 
upstairs. 

She opened the bedroom door, and then 
stood spell-bound ; for Vera, who had been too 
weak to turn in bed without help, stood upright, 
alone, by the widely opened window ; her long 
hair blew back with the draught, and her eyes 
shone with a strange wild light. 

'Vera, Vera,' cried Heather, rushing for- 
ward, understanding instantly that her pre- 
cautions had been of no avail, and that the 
words of disaster had been heard. 'It is 
nothing. Hayne is perfectly safe ; you will see 
him to-day.' 

' No, not see him,' said Vera with a curious 
cracked laugh. ' You tried to keep it from me, 
but I know, for I saw it ; he is dead, killed by 
dynamite. He will not come here, but I shall 
be with him — where he is. He came to tell 
me in the night — it was his spirit, but I 
didn't-t under — ^stand.' 

Heather was holding out her loving arms, 
and murmuring soothing words ; but she almost 
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collapsed with the weight that hung upon her, 
and staggered as she let Vera gently down 
upon the couch. 

Then the front-door bell rang, heralding the 
advent of the doctor. 

At the same time two men came swiftly from 
the opposite quarters of London to the house 
in Westbourne Terrace which had played so 
large a part in both their lives. 

They had parted an hour after midnight on 
the platform at Euston, having been delayed 
in order to examine a quantity of dynamite 
which had been found by one of the plate- 
layers on that portion of the line near Watford 
which he had been told to examine. He had 
found it only a quarter of an hour before the 
arrival of the pilot engine, and the necessity 
for a careful inspection of the rails had caused 
the train to be stopped for an hour before it 
was allowed to proceed. So neatly and cleverly 
had the job been done, that the man had nearly 
overlooked it, though it was the very thing he 
had been told to expect. The criminals, who- 
ever they were, though they must have known 
that suspicion had been aroused, had yet had 
the audacity to carry out their plan without 
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' change, and had actually got clear away, leaving 
no trace behind them. 

The experience was a sobering one, and it 
had left traces on the faces of the two pale men 
who turned away from each other mechanically 
at Euston, without even a * good-night.' As they 
had parted, so they met, — in silence. They 
arrived at the house in Westbourne Terrace at 
the same moment, and after the first start of 
recognition, ignored each other's presence. 

The butler opened the door with unwonted 
solemnity. Without a word he ushered them 
into the dining-room, where breakfast, which 
had evidently been untouched, was still on the 
table. In answer to Hayne's nervous inquiry 
for Vera, he only said gravely, ' Miss Heather 
will come down, sir,' and left the room. 

Hayne looked at Edward, and his haggard 
face throbbed with inquiry pitiful to see. He 
had built so much on this last refuge ; he had 
come to find consolation, and he could not bear 
unmoved the agonising suspense. 

It might have been two minutes, it might 
have been five, during which the air itself 
seemed thick with the tensity of the strain, 
and one man at least felt near to shrieking, and 
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then Heather came in. Her face was con- 
vulsed with sobs, and her streaming eyes told 
of terrible news. Both men sprang forward ; 
and one name, one word, was on both lips. 

' No, no ; not so bad as that,' said Heather. 
' She may live,— perhaps a year, perhaps more, 
— but it is likely she will never recover her 
reason.' And with a great cry of * Oh, Edward, 
Edward ! * she sank down by the table and cried 
as if her heart were broken. 

Hayne looked at her, and then at Edward. 

* What does it all mean ? ' he asked. 

* You knew she was ill ? ' said Edward in a 
voice that rang metallically. 

* Now may Christ have pity on me, for I 
knew nothing ' ; and with this exceeding bitter 
cry, Hayne went out into the street, an out- 
cast and alone. 

Edward sat down by Heather, and put his 
hand on her shaking arm, and his face was like 
a flint. For a long time they sat so, and the 
convulsion of Heather's sobs continued un- 
abated. Then he asked huskily, ' How long 
have you known ? ' 

' Half an hour,* she gulped, strangled by the 
violence of an emotion which was the result of 
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all the long agony of anxiety and suspense 
rigidly controlled. No one had ever seen 
Heather so utterly abandoned before. * Oh, 
Vera, Vera ! ' 

He said not a word. What was there to 
say in the face of a grief so appalling ? And 
at length he got up. 

' Oh, don't go,* she moaned. ' D«n't leave 
me yet ; I can speak to no one else. I shall 
never cry again. Stay with me now ; it com- 
forts me to have you there.' 

So he sat down again, and waited patiently, 
with a hard grey face and tightly set mouth, 
without showing a sign of emotion ; while the 
wild wayward girl, who had embodied all he 
had known of passion, and nearly all of pain, 
lay in the room above, a living wreck, struck 
down by a sentence that condemned her to a 
fate worse than mere death, — to a death in 
life, — from which there was no appeal. 



THE END 
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